

















NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1881. 


~The Week 





THE week in Wall Street was broken by the 
two Christmas holidays, but on the days de- 
voted to business the Stock Exchange was ex- 
tremely active, the sales of stocks on one day 
having amounted to nearly seven hundred 
thousand shares, each of the par value of $100. 
This activity was the result of a liquidation of 
stock accounts which were supported only by 
10@15 percent. ‘‘margins”; and this liquida- 
tion was forced by a few leading speculators, 
who began battering prices, and who were 
helped later by the reports of the year’s busi- 
ness of the Vanderbilt railroad companies. 
These reports showed clearly that the railroad 
war has worked great havoc with the net re- 
ceipts of the trunk-line roads. The decline in 
the prices of the principal stocks during the 
week ranged from 1 to 11 per cent., and the 
general temper of speculation in the ‘‘ Street” 
was changed most decidedly from ‘‘ bullish” 
to ‘ bearish.” As usual after such a de- 
cline, outside capitalists who watched for 
such opportunities came in as buyers of se- 
lected stocks. The general trade of the coun- 
try continues prosperous; the half year about 
closing will probably show larger profits to 
many branches of business than ever before in 
any six months on record, so that the depres- 
sion at the Stock Exchange appears to be 
merely a speculative reverse. The money 
market was easy for borrowers during the 
week. The New York banks gained $1,814,- 
000 in reserve. Foreign exchange fell to 
figures which permit gold imports at a profit. 
United States bonds were in good demand, 
and amid all the general depression at the Stock 
Exchange advanced 4@}. The price of silver 
bullion in London was steady, and at the close 
of the week the 412} grain silver dollar had a 
bullion value of 87 cents. 


As is reported from Washington, the princi- 
pal measures by which President Arthur has 
sought to relieve himself of the almost intole- 
rable pressure of office-scekers consist in lim- 
iting the time for the reception of visitors to 
certain hours on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays, and in referring applications for 
office to the heads of the several depart- 
ments. This is undoubtedly good as far 
as it goes, but it does not go very far. It 
will give the President some breathing 
time. It will suggest to  office-seekers 
and their friends that they will have little 
chance to make to the President personally ‘“‘a 
full statement of the case,” and to deleghtions 
from Maryland or Virginia that not every 
one of their members will have an oppor- 
tunity to make a set speech at the Chief 
Executive. Nevertheless, it does not touch 
the source of the evil. If office-seekers are 
turned away from the White House and are 
referred with their applications and claims to 
the different departments, they may let the 
President more or less alone, but they will 








pounce upon the Secretaries with intensified 
energy, and the their time 
laboring force for the public business 
just as much as the President. Indeed, as ac- 
tual work is distributed in the Government, 
the President can afford to give more time to 
the oflice-seekers than most of the heads of de- 
partments can. If there is merely a transfer of 
the pressure from one point to another, from 
one oliicer who can ill afford to give his time 
to it to several others who can afford it still 
less, then it is evident that this measure is 
after all only a palliative, and not even a 
very strong one, but by no means a remedy. 


Secretaries need 
and 


It is generally believed that Mr. Lincoln will 
remain at the head of the War Department, 
and as to the selections President Arthur has 
made, or is going to make, for the Interior and 
Navy Departments, there are conflicting ru- 
mors. One of these is that Mr. Kirkwood is 
to remain 1n the Interior, and it would not be 
surprising if it had occurred to President 
Arthur’s practical sense that frequent changes 
in the headship of that department are 
apt to be particularly hurtful to the public 


interest. The Interior Department is an 
aggregation of the most heterogeneous 
branches of the service, with the needs 


and the strong and weak points of which a 
Secretary can become sufficiently acquainted 
only after many months of very hard work. 
At the same time, in the Interior Depart- 
ment more than anywhere else is a thorough 
knowledge of the administrative machinery, 
as well as of the influences which are con- 
stantly striving to use it for bad purposes, re- 
quired on the part of the chief to prevent cor- 
ruption and scandal. The Interior Depart- 
ment should, therefore, least of all be subjected 
to frequent apprenticeships. 


The appointment by the President of Pro- 
fessor Hilgard to the superintendency of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is gratifying to all 
friends of civil-service reform. It must, of 
course, be observed that, since the members of 
the corps are professional men and specialists, 
the organization is in a manner placed beyond 
the reach of seekers after political spoils, and 
it is fortunate that, by the judicious action 
of the President, the rules and traditions of 
the service—namely, promotion by merit and 
tenure during good behavior—have not been 
disturbed. The fitness of the new super- 
intendent for the position to which he has 
just been appointed has been amply proved 
during the thirty-four ycars or more of his 
connection with the Survey. His scientific 
acquirements received recognition at home by 
the Government as early as 1863, when he was 
appointed one of the members of the National 


‘Academy of Sciences on its incorporation by 


Congress, and abroad by having offered to 
him the directorship of the International 
Standards Bureau. His executive ability was 
tested during the trying years when, owing to 
the illness of Professor Bache, the responsi- 
bility of conducting the Survey devolved en- 
tirely on Mr. Hilgard, 
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There is nothing particularly remarkable 
about the construction of the Committees of 
the House considered as a piece of political 
workmanship. Tie Speaker has in a few 
cases disregarded the general principles which 
usually govern his action in this matter—the 
first of which is. of course, that the majority 
to which he owed his election must be taken 
care of, and this he has respected in such 
manner as to make it appear that he owes 
more to the Pennsylvania delegation than to 
that of any other State. The second is that he 
must do something handsome for his more 
prominent competitors of his own party, but 
he has disregarded this in his treatment of Mr 
Kasson. It is, however, useless to discuss the 
make-up of committees from the political 
point of view simply. The 
which determine it are very numerous, and in 


considerations 


a very large degree personal, and in most cases 
known to few beyond the Speaker himself 
From the point of view of the public busi 
ness, there are two committees the composition 
of which has just now unusual interest—the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and the Com 
mittee on Coinage. No two questions are so 
important at this moment as those with which 
these committees will respectively have to deal 
—viz., in what manner the revenue shall be 
raised, and how much longer we shall go on 
coining silver. These committees ought to 
contain a fair representation of the opmions 
held by the Republican party at least on these 
very important problems. Asa matter of fact 
the Committee on Ways and Means contains 
only three opponents of the extreme protective 
theory, Messrs. Tucker, Carlisle, and Morrison, 
and not one of them comes from the great 
seats of American industry and commerce; 
Messrs. Tucker and Carlisle are Southeruvers ; 
Mr. Morrison is from Illinois. It is remarka- 
ble but true, that the solitary representative 
on it of the great manufacturing and commer 
cial region covered by New York and New 
England, Mr. Russell, is a fierce protectionist 
and Mr. Warner Miller’s right-hand man in 
the paper business. The other places are 
divided between Pennsylvania and the West, 
Pennsylvania having three members, includ 
ing the chairman, Mr. W. D. Kelley. 


An attempt has been made to soften this by 
representing Mr. Kelley as prepared to modify 
his opinions and anxious to connect his name 
with successful tariff revision. It may be 
that he entertains some such purpose, bur it is 
useless to ask moderate tariff men to believe 
that He will pursue it with steadiness, or that 
he has any clear conception of what modera 
tion means. Mr. Kelley owes everything in 
politics to his having been all his life a fanatic 
It is his fanaticism which has prevented his 
aberrations about greenbacks and silver from 
ruining him. To suppose that he will now 
lay aside his fanaticism and become judicial 
minded over the claims of his idol on popular 
worship, is expecting a great deal. Steadiness 
of purpose, too—the very first requisite of a 
tariff reformer—is hardly to be looked for 
from a gentleman who, after having twice re 
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ported in favor of the demonetization of silver, 
and warmly supporting it, went about the 
country two years afterward denouncing the 
demonetization as the result of a bondholders’ 
conspiracy. The opinion of the commercialand 
industrial world about the consequence of con- 
tinuing the coinage of silver at the present rat 
is well known. This world is very nearly as 
sure that, inthe absence of European codpera 
tion, it will result in reducing us to a single 
silver standard as that the sun will rise to-mor- 
row. This may be a wrong opinion, but it is 
held by 
most to do with the 


the great body of those who have 


work of exchange, and it 
is ¢ ertainly entitled to careful hearing before 
those who have the coinage matter in band. 
Nevertheless, the C 


tains only one representative of the Eastern 


ymmittee on Coinage con- 


States, Mr. Fisher, the Chairman, who is said 
to be the only man on it who is opposed to the 
The rest are 
gentlemen from the West, who either have 


policy we are now pursuing. 
silver to sell, or look on bankers as cormorants 
who can be best foiled by lowering the value 
of the circulating medium. 


We have more than once of late referred to 
the difficulty of obtaining from writers and 
speakers on Mormon polygamy—who are very 
numerous just now—any practical sugges- 
It is safe to say that 


the objections to polygamy, both moral, so- 


tions for its extirpation. 


cial, and political, are fully established and 
The power of the United 
States is also now beyond doubt. What 
light manner in 
which this power can be brought to bear on 
We therefore 
turned with much interest to an article on the 
subject by Senator Edmunds in Harper’s Mag- 


very well known 


we need is upon the 


the ‘‘twin relic of barbarisin.” 


azine for January, hoping to find in it some 
practical suggestions toward the solution of the 
problem, but confess that we have been some- 
He acknowledges the fail- 
ure of the existing legislation, owing to the diffi- 
culty of proof and the difficulty of getting 
impartial jurors. How this difficulty is to be 
overcome he does not explain beyond saying 
that it 
legislation ” 


what disappointed. 


might be overcome by ‘“‘ suitable 
what this ‘‘suitable 
is just the kind of infor- 
from a Senator. He 
deepens the mystery by remarking that if 
the ‘‘suitable legislation ” were enforced with 
‘the ‘‘in punishing 
illicit distilling, the practice of polygamy 
might in a very few years be broken up.” 
How this can be we fail to see. In polygamy 
the wife corresponds to the still in the crook- 
ed-whiskey business, and illicit distillation 
could never be broken up if the still could not 
be destroyed and the whiskey spilt, or if the 


: though 
legislation ” is, 


mation we expect 


same vigor” shown 


’ 


still, when it hea: |! the officers coming, ran 
oft with the distiller or clung to him and refus- 
ed to be separated from him. Senator Edmunds 
does not propose that we should serve Mormon 
wives as we serve illicit stills, that is, confiscate 
or destroy them. Toward the close he 
grows a little more practical, and says that 
the encouragement of non-Mormon immi- 
gration would have a valu ‘le effect in 
the right direction, and alsc suggests the 
annexation of the Territory to adjoining States 
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and Territories as possibly an ‘‘ effectual dispo- 
sition of the subject.” But then how is non- 
Mormon immigration to be encouraged ? By 
the Government, or by volunteer efforts, as in 
the case of Kansas and Missouri ? 


District Attorney Beatty has written another 
letter on the subject of polygamy, in which 
he makes several suggestions as to changes in 
the law. He would, first, make the living in 
and practice of polygamy a.criminal offence, 
just as the polygamous marriage itself is now. 
The difficulty, however, with this is that, unless 
the mere fact that a number of women live 
under the same roof with a man is to be taken 
as proof of the practice of polygamy (which 
involves a serious change of the law of evi- 
dence), it would be just as difficult to prove 
the cohabitation as to prove the marriage. 
Again, he would have wives made competent 
witnesses in all cases, on the theory that some 
of them would be willing witnesses, while 
others could be forced to testify. But there 
is no reason why they should be willing to 
testify, as their coming forward would mere- 
ly have the result of making them outcasts 
from the only social existence in which they 
have any position, and the idea that they can 
be forced to testify is absurd. Any attempt 
of the sort would be a kind of legal persecu- 
tion; it would probably be very welcome to 
the Mormons, for it was by persecution that 
the church was originally built up. Mr. 
Beatty also advocates the disfranchisement of 
all polygamists, including of course the 
women, who, after having been given the 
suffrage in the interests of monogamy, have 
basely used it to further those of Mormonism. 
The more of Mr. Beatty’s letters we read 
the more convinced we are that Judge 
Poland, after all, showed that he un- 
defstood the real difficulty in the case better 
than any one when he used to ridicule in Con- 
gress the idea that the ‘‘Mormon problem” 
could be solved by simply legal means, Any use- 
ful bill for the alteration of the law of marriage 
in Utah, he said, must wind up with the pro- 
vision that ‘‘the President shall have power to 
enforce the provisions of this act by means of 
United States troops.” 


The London Heonomist sees in the new 
foreign policy of the United States instituted 
by Mr. Blaine and apparently supported by 
President Arthur a probable expenditure for 
naval and military force—without which the 
new foreign policy would be mere wind—suffi- 
cient to reduce the Treasury surplus by one- 
third if not more. It adds, however: ‘‘ We 
may be wrong, for the whole body of the 
American people is inscrutable, invariably 
gets its way, and rarely makes mistakes.” 
This saving clause contains the truth in a 
nutshell. There is no evidence and has been 
none from the outset that the traditional policy 
of the country as regards foreign affairs—aver- 
sion to entangling alliances and complications 
with other countries, and especially to such as 
are likely to lead to war—has been weakened 
or altered in the public mind in the slightest 
degree by the recent sallies of Mr. Blaine in 
the field of diplomacy. This traditional po- 
licy applies to South America, to Central 
America, and to the "West Indies as well 
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as to Europe, and the Monroe doctrine it- 


self is in harmony with it. The central 
and governing idea of the Monroe doc- 


trine is the prevention of foreign com- 
plication and foreign wars by the appli- 
cation of the principle odsta principiis. The 
rejection of San Domingo, when its annexa- 
tion was pressed by General Grant at the 
height of his popularity, was grounded partly 
upon the apprehension that its possession by 
us might lead to foreign complications. The 
refusal of Congress to appropriate money for 
the purchase of St. Thomas, after a treaty 
of cession had been negotiated with Den- 
mark, was based largely upon the same 
apprehension. In so far as the policy insti- 
tuted by Mr. Blaine can be shown to tend 
toward lasting peace with foreign countries, 
and the avoidance of international disputes 
and war expenditures, it will be sustained 
by public opinion; but the country was never 
less inclined to pick quarrels with other nations 
than now, and never less disposed to throw a 
dollar of its treasury surplus into the gulf of 
war. 


The Guiteau trial became rather more scan- 
dalous than usual on Friday. The language 
addressed by the prisoner to the jury—‘‘ One 
of the jury has lost his wife, and I am sorry 
for it. I go so far as to say that one of those 
jurymen will get off that panel as an act of 
God, if I can’t get justice in any other way. 
God knows that I would not have shot the 
President if he had not put it on me”— 
if it means anything, means a threat that he 
will, if pushed to extremities, kill one of them. 
Of course, there is not much chance of his 
doing anything of the kind; but that such a 
threat should be made in open court, and al- 
lowed to go unpunished by the judge, is an 
event entirely unprecedented in the annals of 
criminal jurisprudence. Guiteau, who has 
been disgusted with Mr. Scoville’s unskilful 
cross-examination, on Friday called in the ser- 
vices of one of the witnesses, Charles H. 
Reed, of Chicago, and requested that he be 
allowed to act as counsel also. No objection 
was made to this, and Mr. Reed, whose 
method of cross-examination is apparently as 
much too searching as Mr. Scoville’s is too 
mild, was formally taken into the case, and 
introduced by Guiteau to the Court, the jury, 
and the American people. 





The comments of the English press on the 
Guiteau trial are extremely humiliating to our 
pride, not because they are severe, but because 
they are in the main well founded and just. 

‘air criticism upon Judge Cox is not directed 
against the latitude allowed to the prisoner in 
court, although this has been stretched at 
times beyond reasonable limits, but against 
the fut ensemble of the trial. Neither law, 
nor precedent, nor custom, nor public opinion, 
warrants the admission day after day of 
crowds of people to the court-room to laugh 
and applaud at the sharp hits of the 
prisoner, counsel, and witnesses. When we 
reflect that this is the trial of the murderer of 
a beloved President, the last scene and cli- 
max of the most appalling tragedy of recent 
times, the falling of the curtain upon a nation 
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in mourning, the transactions in and around 
the court-room where the trial is going on are 
simply ghastly and horrible. The judge, it 
seems, has so far awakened to a sense of the 
fitness of things as to order that the prisoner’s 
cell be closed against reporters and visitors, so 
that his daily reception and levee, which is 
incense to his nostrils, may be no longer 
indulged in. But even this order, it is said, 
was made not in behalf of public decorum, 
but at the instance of the prisoner's counsel. 
A dark threat was thrown out by the judge 
last week, implying that if the prisoner did 
not behave himself he would be placed in the 
dock. Sceing that the dock is provided ex- 
pressly for the reception of prisoners on trial for 
felonious crimes, and that Guiteau has a hun- 
dred times violated all the proprieties of a com- 
mon police court, the hint that he may yet 
be placed in the dock is nearly as_ter- 
rible as the threat of the able-bodied 
wsthete in the play of ‘‘ Patience” to launch a 
curse at the head of the other able-bodied 
wsthete. It is rather late in the day for the 
judge to resort to extremities with the pri- 
soner, but he can at least keep order among the 
spectators and outsiders, whose presence and 
attention are the joy and inspiration and 
breath of life of the prisoner. 


A bill has already been passed by one branch 
of the Virginia Legislature, and will soon be 
passed by the other, to relieve from legal dis- 
ability some two or three score of more or less 
eminent citizens who, as principals or seconds, 
were engaged in duels during the last two po- 
litical canvasses in the State. No physical 
disability resulted from these desperate en- 
counters, with a single exception in the case 
of Mr. R. R. Campbell, who “lost a finger.” 
Whether this conspicuous hero of two cam- 
paigns was wounded by the discharge of his 
adversary’s pistol or his own, does not ap- 
pear. If then the political disqualifications 
of the participants are removed, these affairs 
will turn out to be quite harmless. Of course 
the law against duelling is a farce if the Legis- 
lature suspends its operation upon persons 
who incur its penalties. There is a reason 
why, from the duellist’s own point of view, 
political disability should be enforced. It has 
come to be well understood that there is no 
bodily risk in ‘‘ going out”; but the theory of 
‘the code” is that some risk is essential to the 
‘‘vindication ” of ‘‘ wounded honor.” If the 
law is not enforced, there is no risk at all ; but 
if it is rigidly executed, while the upholders of 
duelling can no longer say that an offence is 
‘* wiped out in blood,” they may at least say 
that it is ‘‘ wiped out in disability.” There is 
another aspect of the question which is more 
serious. Many of these men were disqualified 
from holding office by their violation of the 
criminal laws of the State before the recent 
election; so that when they were voted for 
they were not eligible. But if they were not 
eligible, the candidates who ran against them 
must have been elected. They can no 
more be entitled to their offices than if they 
were dead or in prison. If all this isso, it 
would seem as if the proposed act were uncon- 
stitutional, so far as it is intended to affect the 
titles to these offices. As a general rule, the 
title to office, once fixed by election, cannot be 
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altered by subsequent legislation any more 
than the title to land. The question could be 
brought up, of course, by a quo warranto suit. 


A somewhat important meeting of the So- 
cialist-Labor party began on Monday in this 
city. 
National Convention, and the usual report of 
the Executive Committee was read. It shows, 
what every one must have expected, that dur- 
ing the last five years the party has been steadi- 
ly declining in strength. The explanation 
offered is that so often put forward by the 
leaders of waning movements—‘‘ internal dis- 
sensions and lack of effort.” Since 1876, 
when the party was organized, only $600 have 
been expended for agitation. During the same 
time $15,000 or $20,000 have been lost in at- 
tempts to establish newspapers, and over $10,000 
have been sent to Germany. The failure of 
the Labor Socialists to make any mark in 
politics is due really to the fact that the 
rapidly returning prosperity of the coun- 
try has made their doctrines and“ principles 
every year more and more unpopular and 
unintelligible. The attitude of the Socialist in 
the midst of a general ‘‘ boom” is one which 
cannot be maintained. Good wages and 
plenty of work have a similar effect upon the 
wage-receiver to that which certain and in- 
creasing dividends have upon the bloated 
bondholder. They make him indifferent to 
the numerous wrongs under which the 
world groans, and which greenback parties, 
and Jand leagues, and trade-unions, and 
granges, and socialism are intended to redress, 
and sink him in a contented indifference to the 
future of humanity. This is, of course, little 
less than appalling to the enthusiasts who in 
times of scarcity and depression are able to 
turn his wretchedness to such good account, 


The public has generally made up its mind 
that the history of the elevated railroads in 
this city is of a very scandalous character, but 
it has never shown a very angry feeling 
against the operators who have created the 
scandal; and it is to be feared that the 7¥mes's 


“‘Chapter of Manhattan” will not excite 
that active indignation which it really 
merits. The Z¥mes arraigns not only Jay 


Gould, Cyrus Field, and Russell Sage, but 
ex-Judge Dillon, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Ward 
(the Attorney-General), and Judge West- 
brook, to say nothing of ‘‘the daily sheet 
belonging to Jay Gould, and making pre- 
tensions to influence as a newspaper” 
—in other words, the World. The entire 
‘‘chapter” 1s too long and complicated for 
any rival historian, except one of those em- 
ployed on a daily sheet owned by Jay Gould, 


them have made their way into print piece- 
meal already. The person most seriously 
compromised in the eye of the law seems after 
all to be not a monopolist but a judge. The 
monopolists have acquired the knack of doing 
the most outrageous things without exposing 
themselves to punishment; but a Judge of the 
Supreme Court cannot hold chambers or grant 
orders in the private offices of a man like Jay 
Gould, as the Zimes distinctly charges that 
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| Judge Westbrook has done on two distinct 


| 
} 


It was the regular biennial session of the | 





occasions, without serious risk. The charges 
of the 7imes against both the Judge and the 
Attorney-General are too serious to be passed 
over by them in silence 


Booth’s Theatre was sold on Thursday for 
abouta third of its original cost, and this is said 
to mean its final extinction as a theatre, and the 
conversion of the property to business pur- 
The story of the building as a theatri- 
cal venture is a very old one. An enthusiastic 
manager, with a hobby for elevating the drama, 
conceives the idea that money can be made by 
doing it—the fact being that theatrical reform 
has never been, and can never be, made to pay 
the rate of profit which theatrical business 
risks make necessary. 


poses. 


There is no business 
more speculative, and none, consequently, in 
which,to get money, it is more necessary for the 
manager to make it his first object to find 
out not what the public ought to like, but 
what it does like. To make a theatre the 
means of educating the popular taste is indeed 
possible; but only on the conditions which are 
recognized in other countries—that money 
Whether 
the state gives it, or a private patron, does not 
make any difference, except that the resources 
of ‘the former are practically inexhaustible, 
while those of the latter are not. Mr. Booth 
built one of the best theatres in the world, and 
spared no expense in adapting it to the great 
Shaksperian revival in which he has played 
such & conspicuous part, and threw good 
money after bad until all was gone. But the 
public would not do their part. They liked 
the idea of theatrical elevation and improve- 
ment, but for amusement they liked something 
else. And so the Shaksperian revival and the 
theatre and Mr. Booth all failed lamentably, 
and ‘‘dry goods” will soon pervade a locality 
solemnly dedicated only a few short years ago 
to the cause of dramatic reform, 


must be sacrificed for the purpose, 


The brigand Randazzo, or Esposito, has 
been found guilty of murder, presuma- 
bly in the first degree, but, on account of 
‘‘extenuating circumstances,” has been sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life. This dis- 
poses of the question of his return to this 
country by Italy. Whatever the State De- 
partment might do if his identity were still in 
dispute, it is not likely to take much trouble 
about rectifying irregularities in the method 
of his extradition now that he has turned 
out to be the man really ‘wanted’ by 
the Italian police, and not an _ innocent 
New Orleans §fruit-seller. Nevertheless, 
we trust that Messrs. Shipman and Choate 
will press their demand for an investigation 


| by the Senate, for the case reveals a condition 
to go into in all its details, and indeed some of 


of the law which is likely hereafter to lead to 
great abuses. It 1s difficult, by the way, to 
guess what the ‘“‘extenuating circumstances ” 
shown on the trial can be. If Randazzo’s whole 
sareer was gone into on the trial as it was in the 
extradition papers, his crimes were all aggra- 
vated rather than extenuated by the circum- 
stances that attended them ; unless, indeed, 
Sicilian common law still regards the occupa- 
tion of highway robbery as extenuating occa- 
sional mutilation and murder, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


SrrakeER KeErrer announced the committees 
of the House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day. The principal chairmen are as follows: 
Ways and Means, Kelley, of Pennsylvania; 
Banking and Currency, Crapo, of Massachu- 
setts; Appropriations, Hiscock, of New York; 
Elections, Calkins, of Indiwna; Judiciary, 
tced, of Maine; Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures, Fisher, of Pennsylvania; Pacific Rail- 
roads, Hazleton, of Wisconsin; Foreign Af- 
fairs, Williams, of Wisconsin; Expenditures 


of the Navy Department, Robeson, of 
New Jersey; Reform in the Civil 
Service, Orth, of Indiana. As_ usual, 


the selections have given a good deal of 
dissatisfaction, the Democrats especially com- 
plaining that their leading men have not 
been justly treated. Mr. Keifer has intro- 
duced a new precedent by giving the Demo- 
crats—the party in the minori'y—a majority 
of one committee—that on Public Expenditures 
—and making ex-Speaker Randall its chair- 
man. It is said that two new and important 
committees will be formed after the holiday 
recess; that one of them will have charge of 
the Panama Canal question, and that Mr. 
Kasson, of Iowa, will be its chairman. 


Tt is said that the Morrill Tariff Commission 
Bill is not so strong as the vote of the Senate 
Finance Committee in favor of reporting it 
would indicate, several members of the com- 
mittee who oppose it voting to report it in 
order to bring it up for discussion. 

The House Committee on Elections is pre- 
paring to give speedy hearings in all the con- 
tested-clection cases. The committee has been 
divided into three sub-committees, and seven 
cases have been referred to each of these. 

Postmaster-General James having written to 
Mr. George Bliss, urging that civil suits be 
begun against the members of the Star-route 
ring, for the recovery of their plunder, Mr. 
Bliss seys in his reply that the civil pro- 
ceedings have been delayed because of the 
vast amount of necessary work in preparing 
the criminal cases. The prosecutors, he says, 
are ready to issue subpeenas for sixty witnesses 
in regard to one of the ring ‘‘ combinations,” 
and he adds: ‘‘ A good deal of progress has 
been mide in the preparation of the criminal 
cases connected with the other great combina- 
tions; ss» much, indeed, that, so far as I can 
sec, there is no danger that the Statute of 
Limitations can bar any of the cases, — 
Both civil and criminal proceedings will be 
pushed as rapidly as is. consistent with justice 
to the Government and to the defendants, 
though it is quite possible that you will not 
find the progress so rapid as you desire.” 

Professor J. E. Hilgard has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

The Guiteau trial was resumed on Wednes- 
day. ‘Tbe principal testimony has been given 
by experts who have testified that the assassin 
is sane. Among these have been Dr. Worces- 
ter, of Salem, Mass., who was first called by 
the defence; Dr. Damon, of Auburn, N. Y.; 
Dr. 8. H. Talcott, superintendent of the Ho- 
mceopathic Asylum for the Insane, at Middle- 
town, N. Y.: Dr. H. P. Stearns, supcrinten- 
dent of the Ilartford (Conn.) Retreat for the 
Insane; Dr. J. Strong, superintendent of the 
Asylum for the Insane at Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. 
A. M. Shew, superintendent of the Hospital 
for the Insune at Middletown, Conn., and Dr. 
}). Evarts, superintendent of a private asylum 
for the insane in Ohio. All of these gentle- 
men had examined Guiteau in his cell and 
watched him in the court-room. Their testi- 
mony constantly excited the prisoner to out- 
bursts of passion, in which he berated his 
counsel, the witnesses, and the prosecutors. 
Ile admits now that he is sane at present, but 
sys he was insane when he shot the President. 
On Friday he said, as if realizing his danger: 

‘L guess it will take an act of God to straight 
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en this thing out, but I think it will come. I 
would rather have God Almighty on my side 
and have the whole world against me, with all 
Corkhill’s money back of it. I will take my 
chance of that. I am not afraid to die. I 
would as lief die on the gallows as die 
from malaria or anything else. I shall not 
go till my time comes. I am happy. I 
sleep well, I eat well, and I feel well.” 
At another time, addressing the jury, he 
said: ‘‘One of the jury has lost his wife, 
and I am sorry forit. I go so farastosay that 
one of those jurymen will get off that panel as 
an act of God, if I can’t get justice im any 
other way. God knows that I would not have 
shot the President if he had not put it on 
me.” On Saturday his language to the 
counsel for the prosecution was so abusive 
that Judge Cox warned him that if it 
was continued he (Guiteau) would be placed 
in the dock. On Friday morning the prisoner 
announced ina short speech that while Mr. 
Scoville was a good real-estate lawyer he knew 
little about criminal law, and he added : ‘“‘ My 
friend Charles H. Reed, who was for twelve 
years District Attorney at Chicago and a first- 
class lawyer, has very kindly consented to 
assume the charge of this case, and I in- 
troduce him to your honor, the jury, and 
the American people.” Since that time 
Mr. Reed has taken a leading part in 
the defence: When the court was adjourned 
on Saturday afternoon until Tuesday, Guiteau 
said: ‘‘To-morrow is Christmas. t wish the 
Court, the jury, and the American people and 
everybody else a happy Christmas. I am 
happy.” Dr. MacDondid, Superintendent of 
the Ward’s Island (N. Y.) Insane Hospital, 
testified Tuesday that in his talks with Guiteau 
the latter had told him he expected to be ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity, and would 
then be taken to an asylum. ‘And stay there 
all your life?” asked the Doctor. ‘‘Ohb, no,” 
said he. ‘‘I have been studying up the law on 
that subject. I shall have a commission of 
lunacy. They will adjudge me saneand I shall 
be released.” Guiteau, on being asked why he 
published the statement regarding the pro- 
gress of the trial, which was telegraphed 
hence to some ne wspapers on December 17, re- 
lied: ‘‘I need money. Business is business. 

was offered a hundred dollars to make that 
statement for publication,and I took it. I shall 
be glad to furnish more of the same kind, at 
the price, at any time.” 

There is excellent authority for saying that 
the Court of Inquiry found Whittaker, the 
colored cadet, guilty of cutting his own ears. 


The Virginia House of Delegates on Wed- 
nesday passed a bill removing a dis- 
abilities of all persons incurred under the 
duelling laws during the last two political 
campzigns in that State. Among those affected 
are W. U. Elam, editor of the Whig, General 
W. Payne and Judge Smith, Congressman 
George D. Wise, Senator-elect H. H. Riddle- 
berger, United States District Attorney L. L. 
Lewis, and General Peyton Wise. 


The Executive Committee of the Indepen- 
dent Republicans of Pennsylvania has issued 
an address to the people of the State. While 
asserting that the great majority of the people 
of the State are Republican in their views and 
sympathies, it says that the fact ‘‘that their 
party allegiance has been weakened, and that 
discontent and dissatisfaction prevail” is 
proved by the result of the late State election, 
in which ‘‘over 40,000 Republicans refused 
their support to the party’s candidate or gave 
it to another.” Pointing out the importance 
of the election next year, they add: ‘‘ We enjoin 
upon you the importance of making the next 
State Convention a thoroughly representative 
body of the Republicans of the Common- 
wealth. The just sense of the party demands, 
and has a right to demand, that the delegates 
shall come from the people through the legiti- 


| mate local representative conventions, and that 


the State Convention shall be held at a time 
which will permit the fair, full, and deliberate 
expression of the party will,” 





A State Senate committee of Arkansas has 
found a deficit of $164,000 inthe accounts of 
the present Governor, Mr. Churchill], while he 
was treasurer. 

Gov. Long has tendered to Mr. William G. 
Russell, a distinguished lawyer of Boston, the 
position of Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, made vacant by the appoint- 
ment of Judge Gray to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


It is understood that the committee of the 


| American Bar Association will, at its meeting 


in this city in February, adopt the plan for the 
relief of the United States Supreme Court 
whicb contemplates the establishment of an- 
other court to consist of fifteen judges. The 
justices oppose the proposed division of the 


| present court as tending to lessen its dignity, 


A census report shows that at the close of 
the census year in 1880 there were 515 steam- 
ers of all classes owned in the New England 
States, measuring 120,177.83 tons, and valued 
at $8,041,250. The passenger movement in 
1880, amounting to 15,587,280 passengers, 
may be divided into 12,042,889 ferry, and 
3,544,391 regular and excursion passengers. 
The freight traffic amounted to 2,680,874 tons. 
The number of lives lost by accidents was 29, 
of which 27 were passenger. 


The Executiye Committee of the Connecti- 
cut Bible Society has furnished for publication 
a long rejoinder to the reply of the American 
Bible Society to criticisms of its last annual 
report. Not only are the serious charges 
heretofore made by the Connecticut Society 
restated and reaffirmed, but some very severe 
comments are made on the method of business 
pursued by the American Bible Society. 

The Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, D. D., LL-D., 
died suddenly in New Haven of heart discase 
on Saturday, aged almost eighty years. He 
has long been one of the leading Congrega- 
tional clergymen of New England, beving 
become pastor of the Centre Church of New Ha- 
ven in 1825, and retained his active pastorate 
until 1866. Since the latter date he has held 
a professorship in the Yale Divinity School. 
He took an active part in the slavery discus- 
sions before the war, siding with the Coloniz- 
ation and later with the Free-soil advocates. 
He has long had a leading share in the govern- 
ment of Yale College. As an editor he was 
connected with the Christian Spectator, of 
New Haven, the New Englander, and the Jn- 
dependent ot this city, and was the author of 
several books. 


F, A. Palmer, City Auditor of Accounts, of 
Newark, N. J., delivered himself up to the 
warden of the county jail on Wednesday, 
confessing that he was a defaulter to the 
amount of $125,000, having lost the money in 
Wall Street speculations. The announcement 
was a complete surprise. Investigation shows 
that Palmer accomplished his peculations, 
partly at least, by forgery. On Thursday 
the Mayor suspended City ‘Tressaner Winants, 
who confessed that he had lent Palmer money 
belonging to the city The same day W. A. 
Hall, chief clerk in the City Comptroller’s 
office, disappeared, and it was reported that 
he had fled to Canada. It is found that he 
has embezzled money paid in for arrears of 
taxes. 

William V. Brown, assistant bookkeeper, 
and $. V. Halloway, paying teller of the 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) National Bank, are 
charged with a heavy embezzlement of the 
bank’s funds. Brown was arrested and put 
under bonds last Wednesday, and Halloway, 
who bas been put into a lunatic asylum by his 
relatives, is under close arrest. 

The American committee on the Bartholdi 
statue, to be erected by the French people in 
New York Harbor, has issued an address to 
the American people asking them to contribute 
money to secure a proper pedestal to the mon- 
ument. It is estimated that $250,000 will be 
needed for this purpose, as it is proposed to 
have one that will be at Jeast 160 feet high, 
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the desire being to have the entire piece 300 
feet in height. 


The will of Samuel Wood, leaving $1,500,- | 


000 to found a iree college of music in this 
city, having been sustained by the Surrogate, 
the Trustees of the College will organize this 
week. They want an endowment fund that 
will give them at least $50,000 a year income, 
and if Mr. Wood’s gift is not suflicient for 
this, several wealthy gentlemen have offered 
to supply the deticiency. Gounod is talked of 
as the Director of the College. 

Booth’s Theatre, in this city, has been sold 
for $525,000, and will, after May 1, 1883, be 
altered for use as a dry-goods store. 

Two destructive fires occurred in this city 
on Christmas Eve. In one, on Maiden Lane, 
South and De Peyster Streets, two warehouses 
filled with tobacco, liquors, teas, and other 
goods, were burned out, ‘The loss is esti- 
mated at nearly $2,500,000. The other fire 
occurred in a building at No. 359 Broadway, 
occupied by a number of mercantile firms. 
The loss is about $235,000. 

The disaster in Vienna has caused thorough 
examinations to be made of the theatres in this 
and some other cities, and where additional 
precautions were found necessary they have 
been ordered. 

Some wealthy members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this city have subscribed 
$150,000 to build a handsome church of their 
denominatiou at Madison Avenue and Sixtieth 
Street. The church and lot, chapel attached, 
will cost $225,000. 

Phillips, Marshall & Co., of London, have 
concluded the purchase of 1,300,000 acres of 
land from the State of Mississippi; 767,000 
acres are known as the ‘‘levee lands,” and 
are situated mostiy in the Yazoo delta, com- 
prising some of the richest cotton and timber 
land in the South. The intention of the pur- 
chasers is to improve, colonize, and cultivate 
these lands. 

While men were unloading the steamer 
West Point, at West Point, Va., on Monday, 
a terrible explosion, from some cause as yet 
unexplained, occurred on board, resulting in 
the death of nineteen of the men at work. 
The West Point ran up the York River from 
Baltimore. This was her first trip. 


FOREIGN, 


No further news has been heard from the 
crew of the Jeannette that is later than the re- 
port announcing the wreck of the vessel. Per- 
sons who are best acquainted with the country 
which the members oz the expedition have 
reached say that they will receive only the 
kindest treatment, and predict that the men in 
the boat which has not been heard from are 
sefe, and in good hands. The Russian Govern- 
ment has ordered an active search: for this 
boat. Mr. Bennett has sent to Russia the 
$4,000 needed tor thie relief of the explorers, 
and the State Department has telegraphed 
to St. Petersburg orders that every assist- 
ance be extended them. Mr. George Kennan, 
a well-known writer, who has travelled wide- 
ly in northeastern Asia, says the wrecked 
explorers may return home by either of 
the following routes: First, they may 
go overland to St. Petersburg by the Im- 
perial Russian Post by way of Irkutsk, 
Tomsk, Omsk, Ekaterineburg, and Moscow. 
Second, they may be sent eastward across 
the Stanovoi Mountains on reindeer sledges to 
the seaport of Okhotsk, on the Okhotsk Sea, 
and be there called for next summer by a ves- 
sel from America. Third, they may go up 
the Lena River by post this winter, or by 
steamer in the spring, and thence by post or 
steamer down the Amoor to Nikolaievsk, 
where they may be called for, as soon as navi- 
gation opens in the summer by one of our 
ships from the Asiatic station. Mr. P. M. D. 
Collins, who was employed in telegraph build 
ing in Siberia in 1865, says their best route 
will be by way of Moscow; that they will 
travel comfortably in sledges at the rate of 130 











miles a day, and that the kindest hospitality | 


will be extended to them. 


Mr. Leigh Smith, an Englishman, started to 


| explore Franz Josef Land in his yacht, the 
| Hira, last summer, and had no intention of 


wintering in the Arctic. Fears have been en- 


_ tertained for his safety, and relief measures 


have been proposed in England. Now, how- 
ever, a Norwegian whaler reports seeing the 
Kira on July 2, steaming southward, and he 
feels certain that Mr. Smith has reached Franz 
Josef Land, and that he may have been able to 
push still nearer to the Pole. The English 
Admiralty has decided to send a vessel in 
search of Mr. Smith next spring. 


The fate of the overdue steamer City of 
Bath, from Bristol to this city, was made 
known on Wednesday by the arrival of sev- 
enteen of her crew at Liverpool. The 
steamer sprang aleak off Newfoundland and 
sank, and the crew took to two boats. One of 
the boats capsized, and the captain and four 
of the crew were drowned. The others were 
picked up by a bark and taken to Liverpool. 


Mr. William Shaw, member of Parliament 
for Cork County, Ireland, has written a letter 
giving his reasons for withdrawing trom the 
League. He thinks the League as now consti- 
tuted is untitted to act effectively, and he does 
not sympathize with its apparent aims. The 
only solution of the Irish difficulty will be, 
he thinks, a measure of federalism, with 
which, he maintains, leading statesmen will 
be prepared to deal in a generous manner 
when the state of the public feeling permits 
the question to be approached. Miss Rey- 
nolds, of the Ladies’ Land League, charged 
with abetting a criminal conspiracy to pre- 
vent payment of rent, was ordered either to 
find bail to keep the peace for six months 
or undergo & month’s imprisonment. She 
refused to give bail, and went to jail. 
Mr. Pigott, former proprietor of the Dublin 
Irishman, publishes a letter saying he believes 
that Fenianism is practically extinct in Ame- 
rica and in Ireland, and nearly so in Great Bri- 
tain; that the ‘‘ no-rent”’ manifesto has caused 
such a run upon the resources of the Land 
League that they must soon be exhausted; and 
that probably a general adoption of the ‘no- 
rent” policy will lead to such exasperation 
that there will be organized attacks on the 
military and police, which attacks can be 
effectually stamped out, and the League with 
them. The ‘‘ suspect” Moore hus been released 
from Kilmainham prison on condition of his 
emigrating. Mr. Stemson, late editor of the 
Boyle Jleraid and formerly secretary to Mr. 
Sexton, has been arrested at Sligo, under the 
Coercion Act, and conveyed to Galway. The 
Pall Mall Gazette believes it to be substantially 
true that the Government has divided the dis- 
turbed localities of Ireland into five or six dis- 
tricts, each of which is to be under a superior 
sort of magistrate, who will be able to act 
without previous superior sanction, and have 
entire control of the troops and police, with a 
view to prompt action in the event of dis 
turbance. The Gazette adds that possibly this 
is a preliminary step toward the enforcement 
of the payment of rent. 

At a meeting of the Prussian Cabinet on 
Friday, Prince Bismarck presiding, the prin- 
cipies of the bill for a revision of the May laws 
were agreed to. The bill, while removing the 
more stringent provisions, leaves many safe- 
guards for the authority of the state. 


It is announced that the Austro-Hungarian 
Lloyd will start direct steamship communica- 
tion with the United States and Brazil. The 
first steamer will sail on the 25th of January 
for New York, and the second, for Brazil, in 
February. 

The corrected list of victims of the theatre 
fire at Vienna reduces the number to 449. 
Increased precautions in regard to the safety 
of theatres have been ordered in different 
European cities. The German Minister of the 
Interior has approved stringent rules for this 
purpose. The dramatic critics of London 
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have formally condemned the unsafe condition 
of the theatres in that city, and passed resolu- 
tious urging the appointment of x: Government 
officer who shall be held responsible for their 
safety. 

During the celebration of High Mass in a 
church in Warsaw, Russia, on Sunday, an ar- 
rested pickpocket, in order to escape, cried, 
‘Fire!’ This caused a panic, in which 
thirty persons were fatally injured _and many 
others injured less seriously. The culprit 
being a Jew, much feeling exists against bis 
coreligionists. Shops have been gutted and 
the military have been called out. 


In the trial by court martial at Miejin, Rus- 
sia, of persons who participated in the anti- 
Jewish riots last August, among the prisoners 
are syme wealthy merchants accused of incit- 
ing the mob. 


Another plot to kill the Czar has been dis- 
covered. Had he passed through a certain 
street as expected, nothing, it is said, would 
have saved him. 


Ata meeting of bankers and merchants in 
London ov Thursday, a resolution was passed 
in faver of the formation of an association to 
consider the rehabilitation of silver, and Mr. 
H. H. Gibbs, a director of the Bank of Eng- 
land, was chosen president of the council. 


The death is announced of John Ludwig 
Kraff, the African explorer and missionary, 
and of Grenville Murray, journalist, and 
author of ‘The Member for Paris’ and ‘Side 
Lights on English Society.’ 


The troops despatched by the Emperor of 
Morocco to capture Chief Bou Amena have 
joined the latter in proclaiming a holy war 
against the French in Algiers and Morocco, 
and have defeated the tribes who refused to 
join them. The revolt is spreading. 

Three of the large tmbes in thesouthern pert 
of Tunis hold out against the French, 

The Italian Senate has adopted the whole 
Reform Bill, including the clause giving the 
right to vote to all who can read and write. 


Esposito, the Italian brigand, who was ar- 
rested in this country, has been found guilty 
at Palermo, Italy, but in consequence of ex- 
tenuating circumstances in regard to the mur- 
der with which be was charged he has been 
sentenced to life servitude. 

Mount Vesuvius is in a state of increasing 
eruption. 

The Pope, in his address to the Cardinals at 
his Christmas-eve reception, said that his posi- 
tion was becoming more and more intolerable; 
when he claimed temporal power, in order to 
secure independence of spiritual power, he 
was accused of being a rebel and an encmy to 
Italy. He expects still greater persecutions to 
come. 

Mr. O’Donovan, the correspondent of the 
London Daily’ News, who recently arrived at 
Constantinople from Merv, where he had 
been in prison, was arrested on Wednesday 
on the charge of publicly insulting the Sultan, 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, 
He has, however, been pardoued. 

The Japanese Government is about to estab- 
lish a Central Bank, with a capital of $20,- 
000,000, in order to render the Government 
independent of foreign banks, and to en- 
courage direct trade. 

There has been a rumor in fouth America 
that the United States steamer Ala:/a has 
been fired into and damaged so scriously that 
she had to return to Callao for repairs. ‘This 
report is not credited at Washington. 

The Canadian authorities have seized a num- 
ber of cars and some other property belonging 
to the Pullman Palace Car Company, alleging 
that the company sends Canadi:an-built cars 
into the United States for furnishing and re- 
pairs and then uses them in the Dominion 
without payment of duty. The claim against 


the company is for $160,000. 
Tuxspay, December 27, 1881. 
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THE NEXT STAGE OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Every Administration has itshoneymoon, It 
is that period at its beginning when every- 
body is disposed to put the most favorable 
construction upon all its acts, and when enthu- 
siustic newspaper writers decorate it with all 
sorts of superior faculties and statesmanlike 
purposes. This is largely owing to the good 
nature of the American people, as well as tothe 
honorable desire of every just man that those 
who have a difficult task before them should 
also have a fair chance and a pleasant start. 
This sentiment is so general that even those who 
cherish feelings unfriendly to the Administra- 
tion will, during that period, be careful to re- 
strain the manifestation of their hostility. 
But this honeymoon seldom lasts very long. 
It is apt to wane as soon as any of 
the public expectations excited by pre- 
mature and unreasonable enthusiasm are 
disappointed ; and criticism, fair and unfair, 
then emerges with a sharpness proportioned 
to the restraint which it has endured. _ Presi- 
dent Arthur has gone through the first period, 
and is now about entering upon the second. 
Iie has hitherto had the advantage of do- 
ing better than his opponents predicted 
he would do, disappointing evil anticipa- 
tions. The standard by which he has been 
judged was not a very high one, and it was 
comparatively easy to come up to it, or even 
to rise above it. But the credit thus gained 
has induced his friends to indulge in glowing 
predictions as to his future achievements, and 
consequently the standard will now be much 
higher and far more difficult to reach. 

No reasonable man in the Presidential office 
will permit the good-natured confidence offered 
to the Administration during its honeymoon to 
delude him into the belief that, whatever he 
may do, he will always have the approval of 
the public. The manner in which President 
Arthur’s official acts have been received is in 
this respect significant and instructive. His 
message was greeted with general applause, 
which seems to indicate that on matters of 
public policy, so far as he has pronounced 
himself upon them, there is no vital disagree- 
ment between him and the majority of the 
people, especially if what he said about 
our foreign relations and about the civil 
service is construed.in a Sense favora- 
ble to peace and to reform. But it is in 
the matter of appointments to office that 
trouble is looked for, and it is characteristic 
of our wretched service system that it should 
be so. President Arthur has made four ap- 
pointments of Cabinet officers, and the criti- 
cism passed upon them—a criticism made, on 
the whole, in a very friendly spirit—points out 
clearly the direction in which the trouble lies. 
When the President had filled the departments 
of the Treasury, of State, and of Justice with 
new men, it was remarked that they were all 
from the same wing of the party, and that 
wing a minority. But while this seemed of 
doubtful propriety from the point of view of 
party politics, public opinion was evident- 
ly willing to take into account the fact 
that Mr. Folger was a prominent jurist, of 
recognized business capacity, that Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen was a public man of,large experi- 
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ence and a conservative spirit, likely to take us 
safely through the muddles in which we have 
recently become involved, and that Mr. Brew- 
ster was a lawyer of high standing, who could be 
counted upon to push the prosecution of the 
Star-route and other frauds with vigor, and 
that therefore for these appointments other 
reasons might be produced than mere par- 
tisan preference. Strikingly different was 
the expression of public judgment when, 
in the Post-office Departmert, the place of 
a public officer who had achieved re- 
markable success through strict business 
methods, was filled with a gentleman for 
whose appointment no reason could be given 
but the desire of the President to revitalize 
a third-term partisan, who had been defeat- 
ed by the people of his own State just on 
account of such partisanship. It can scarcely 
have escaped the President’s attention how 
sharply that selection was criticised by a 
large majority of the Republican press. The 
lesson to be drawn from this significant fact is, 
that while there are many citizens who care 
very little from what party or faction a man 
be taken to doa certain business, provided he 
be well qualified for doing it, even partisans 
will express their dissatisfaction when men 
are selected for the performance of important 
public duties for merely partisan reasons, 
without any regard to their business qualifi- 
cations. 

It is a matter of history that the principal 
troubles of Administrations have beer about the 
offices, and that their greatest failures and 
most stinging disappointments have been 
caused by attempts on their part to accom- 
plish political objects by means of the patron- 
age. Nothing could be more instructive in 
this respect than the Administrations of Mr. 
Buchanan and General Grant. If, as is 
thought by some of President Arthur’s friends 
as well as some of his opponents, it is his 
purpose to turn the old tbird-term or 
“Stalwart” faction, which now forms only 
a small minority of the party, into a 
majority, or to subjugate the majority to it 
by giving it all the offices, it requires no gift 
of prophecy to predict that he will wretchedly 
fail in his purpose and wreck his Administra- 
tion upon that very point. The only safe 
course for any Administration under the pre- 
sent state of public sentiment is to treat the 
oflices of the Government as places of work, 
trust, and responsibility, and to select for each 
one the best man available, in whatever party 
or faction he may be found. As experience, 
recent as well as remote, shows, Administra- 
tions will impair their general success in the 
measure in which they depart from that prin- 
ciple. 


THE RAILROAD WAR. 
Tue railroad war, after much shuffling and 
negotiation, has been renewed with extreme 
bitterness. It would, perhaps, be more proper 
to say that it has never been discontinued since 
it broke out last summer. For the first time 
since railways began to compete with water 
lines in the carriage of heavy goods, the closing 
of lake and canal navigation has had no effect 
to advance rates, It is reported that grain is 
now taken from Chicago to New York at ten 
cents per hundred pounds, or a trifle more 
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than one-fifth of a cent per ton per mile. Ac- 
cording to all estimates of actual cost of hand- 
ling, this rate must involve a considerable loss 
to the carriers, so that the more business a rail- 
road company does at this price the less money 
it will have. The most commonly accepted esti- 
mate of actual cost of hauling for that distance 
is one half cent per ton per mile. That is to say, 
if arailroad charges that rate it will receive 
only as much money as it pays out in doing 
the business. The economies applied to rail. 
way transportation as now conducted on the 
east-and-west trunk lines would have been 
considered simply fabulous twenty years ago, 
when the cost of the cheapest known mode of 
transportation—that of long ocean voyages in 
sailing ships—was estimated by good authority 
at one half cent per ton per mile, while the 
minimum cost, by railway was supposed to be 
three times as much. 

The war of rates is no longer confined to the 
railroad companies themselves. It has been 
transferred to the commercial bodies of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, all of 
which have held meetings and passed resolu- 
tions sustaining the action of the railways ter- 
minating at those cities respectively. The 
New York merchants sustain Mr. Vanderbilt 
in insisting on an equal rate on east-bound 
products for this city, notwithstanding its 
somewhat greater distance from the principal 
shipping points in the West. The Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore merchants sustain Mr. 
Roberts and Mr. Garrett in insisting on 
differential rates for those cities, on oc- 
count of their natural advantages as_ re- 
gards distance and fuel. The New Yorkers 
would show egregious folly if they did not 
give their hearty support to any railroad policy 
calculated to throw additional trade into their 
laps without cost to themselves. The men of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore would be equally 
shortsighted if they did not ‘‘rally” to the 
support of differential rates. Finally, the West 
cannot be otherwise than favorable to any po- 
licy or conflict of policies which keeps rates 
at or below the actual cost of hauling their 
products to the seaboard. The expenses of 
the war must be paid by somebody, of course. 
They are in fact paid partly by the railway 
shareholders and partly by the local traffic. 
The recent reports of the New York Central, 
Lake Shore, and Canada Southern roads show 
a large decrease in earnings on a considerable 
increase of business. The New York Central 
and Lake Shore seem to be still earning 
fair dividends, but this result, if actually at- 
tained, is attained only by discriminating 
against local and non-competing points, charg- 
ing them higher rates relatively if not actually 
than the more distant places where competi- 
tioniskeen. Thus the railroad war has tended 
and now tends to equalize the money value of 
farms hundreds or even thousands of miles 
apart, taking away the advantages of some as 
regards nearness of market and adding to those 
of others. This process has been going on 
with increasing force for thirty years, and its 
operation is felt by landowners in Great Britain 
perhaps even more severely than by any in our 
own country. 

What is the cause of this railroad war, un- 
exampled in point of severity and duration 
in the history of such contests? Many an- 
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swers to this question have been offered by the 
railroad men themselves—answers contradic- 
tory and even self-contradictory. The true 
answer must be one sufficient to account for 
the voluntarily incurred loss of millions 
of dollars by men whose sole purpose in 
life is to make money. Tenderness for the 
city of New York is not to be accounted 
a sufficient reason for Mr. Vanderbilt's 
stubborn persistence in the war of rates. Nor 
is it by any means apparent that if he could 
break down the principle of differential rates, 
the net result would repay him for the outlay. 
The most obvious reason for the beginning 
and continuance of the waris to be found in 
the fact that new lines of railway parallel 
with the New York Central and Lake Shore, 
extending from Jersey City, by way of Al- 
bany, Buffalo, and Cleveland, to Chicago, and 
running for long distances within a stone’s 
throw of the old lines, are now in course 
of construction. These new lines are the 
New York, West Shore, and Buffalo, and 
the New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. It is 
said that the money required to finish them 
has already been obtained, and hence it is idle 
for Mr. Vanderbilt to expect to stop them by 
any possible reduction of rates. It is said, 
also, that if Mr. Vanderbilt had intended to 
‘*freeze them out,” he would have begun be- 
fore the money had been so largely subscribed 
and paid in, and, by putting rates down to a 
non-paying point, have frightened the sub- 
scribers out of the field. Possibly he desired 
them to build a road which should eventually 
fall into his hands at low figures. Possibly 
he did not determine in his own mind until 
midsummer of the present year that war to 
the knife was necessary to meet this new com- 
petition, the most formidable that has ever 
been offered to the lines under his control. 
However this may be, we can see no sufficient 
reason for the war except the threatened com- 
petition of these new roads, 

If this be the true reason, it must be admit- 
ted that competition—the competition of an 
uncompleted line—has wrought reductions in 
freight and passenger rates, at least on through- 
business, which the wildest dreams of the anti- 
monopoly league had never pictured. It may 
be said that these reductions are not permanent, 
and probably they are not. Noreduction can be 
permanent which puts the price of an article be- 
low first cost. But it will be impossible for the 
railroads, after teaching the lesson of low rates 
to the public, and after demonstrating that 
they can live under such rates, to go back to 
their former charges—to the status quo ante 
bellum. The permanent rates must be some- 
thing lower than the old ones, and thus the 
public will be the gainers in the long run as 
they are indubitably the gainers now. It is 
impossible for the Vanderbilt lines, or for 
all the old lines together, to put a limit 
to railroad construction when the increase 
of business calls for it. The growth of 
railways will keep pace with the growth 
of the country in spite of them, and is 
more likely to outrun than fall short of the 
public needs. Present as well as past experi- 
ence teaches that the interests involved in the 
east-and-west trunk lines, at all events, are 
too unwieldy, diverse, and conflicting to be 
combined together in such manner as to cir- 
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cumvent the law of competition for any great 
length of time; for whenever the profits of 
the old lines rise above a certain point new 
capital is tempted into the field. 

THE PROTECTION OF CHILD PER- 

FORMERS. 

THE case of the child Corinne, which has just 
come to an end, was not merely a dispute over 
the interpretation of local statutes, but pre- 
sented some questions of general interest as 
well. The child, who is about ten years of 
age, was brought to New York by her guar- 
dians—she has no father or mother—to take 
part in some operatic performances. She and 
her guardians all live in Massachusetts. On 
her arrival in New York, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children had her 
brought before Judge Donohue, on a charge 
of cruelty, asking that a new guardian be ap- 
pointed, and that she be meanwhile handed 
over to the Society to be taken care of. There 
was no evidence of cruelty, and it was soon 
apparent that this was not the proper place to 
inquire into the guardianship of the child, as 
her existing guardians lived in another State, 
where all the evidence on the subject of their 
character and responsibility was to be found. 
It was a question for the courts of Massachu- 
setts to decide, if it was to be gone into at all. 
Meanwhile the child became greatly alarmed 
and distressed at the prospect of protection 
held out by the benevolent philanthropists 
who had undertaken the case, and to secure 
her against any more protection she was carried 
off to New Jersey, upon which the judge 
got very angry, compared the case to that 
of Guiteau, and imposed bail upon the 
guardian who was supposed to have had a 
hand in the escape, in the enormous sum of 
$10,000. This of course led to the return of 
the child, upon which the judge became much 
valmer and heard the case. No testimony to 
show cruelty was introduced, it being proved, 
on the contrary, that she was maintained in 
great comfort and luxury, with a complete es- 
tablishment, including a maid, a footman, car- 
riage and horses, etc.; but a curious and novel 
attempt was made toestablish the fact that her 
guardians were sacrificing her moral and spi- 
ritual capacities to the development of her 
vocal organs. She was made to say her pray- 
ers in court, and the examination practically 
covered the whole ground of her education. 
Finally, the charge of cruelty was dismissed, 
and she was released. 

The case took a new turn on Friday last 
in the production of the child before the 
Mayor by counsel, who asked that she might 
be permitted to sing in opera in this city. 
The child, as we have said, earns her liv- 
ing by singing songs from popular operas 
of the day, and was brought to New York 
for the purpose of enabling her to do this 
at the Metropolitan Casino. She was adver- 
tised to appear there, but the proceedings set 
on foot by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty prevented it, and Judge Donohue, in 
giving his final decision in the case, showed 
that the statute with regard to children ex- 
pressly prohibited even performances of this 
kind, and consequently he required bail that 
the statute would not be violated. 

The statute provides that: 
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** Any person having the care, custody, or con- 
trol of any child under the age of sixteen years, 
who shall exhibit, use, or employ, or who shall 
in any manner, or under any pretence, sell, 
apprentice, give away, let out, for the 
vocation of singing, playing on musical 
instruments, rope or wire-walking, dancing, 
begging, or peddling, or as a gymnast, contor- 
tionist, rider, or acrobat, in any place whatso- 
ever; or for or in any obscene, indecent, or im- 
moral purpose, exhibition, or practice whatso- 
ever, . . . Shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


And, whenever this statute is violated, it is 
the duty of the Society to bring such violation 
to the attention of the court, and ask that it 
be punished, and, if the case demands it, that 
the child be taken from the custody of those 
violating the law and placed where she will 
be protected. 

This law practically prevents any child from 
singing in public, and that there was any such 
statute in existence was probably news to 
nine-tenths of the people who read Judge 
Donohue’s opinion, particularly to those who, 
being in the habit of going to the theatre and 
opera, know that there is nevera time in the year 
when some performance is not going on with 
a child or a troupe of children singing every 
night to admiring audiences, and without the 
slightest attempt at prevention being made. 
The explanation, it seems, is, that under the 
law the Mayor can license the musical ver 
formances which the statute forbids, and 
Mayor Grace decided under this on Friday 
that Corinne could sing, but could not be al- 
lowed to dance. 

Taking all these proceedings together, it 
must be said that they show the law of this 
State on the subject to be in a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition. All laws for the protection 
of children must proceed on general princi- 
ples which can be laid down in advance, 
and which can be enforced simply and 
readily by the courts. Actual cruelty to chil- 
dren can be prevented by a society like Mr. 
Gerry’s, because cruelty is a fact which can be 
proved, like any other, by means of human 
testimony. There are various ways of employ- 
ing young children for the public amusement, 
involving either excessive physical strain or 
exposure, Which everybody Knows are cruel 
and barbarous, and against which children 
can be protected just as they are against 
being engaged in unhealthy employments. Stat- 
utes for this purpose will probably always need 
an organized philanthropic society to enforce 
them. But when we find a law to prevent 
children from singing in public ameliorated 
by a provision that the Mayor may license 
them to sing in public, we get into a very dif- 
ferent statutory region. The dispute that has 
been going on over Corinne has really been 
not a discussion about cruelty, but about the 
child’s education. There never was any evi- 
dence of cruelty in the case; but the question 
was whether on the whole it was a good thing 
for her spiritual and moral welfare to earn 
money by singing songs from ‘‘Olivette” 
and ‘‘Pinafore” on a public stage. For 
the purpose of deciding this the State has 
provided a which calls for the 
services of a Judge of the Supreme Court, 
four or five members of the bar, an incorpo- 
rated society, and finally the Mayor of New 
York, and the result of the whole is that the 
matter is left just where nature and the cir- 
cumstances of the case originally placed ‘t, in 
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the hands of the guardians who have brought 
the child up. To attain this result many thou- 
sand dollars have been expended, much valu- 


able time has been wasted, and a good deal of 
actual suffering has been inflicted upon the 
child herself. 

Of course, if it were a well-established fact 
that no child of tender years could sing in 
public without injury, the whole thing ought 
to be prevented; but the discretion given to the 
Muyor shows ihat the Legislature never meant 
anything of this kind. But why should the 
discretion be vested in the Mayor? The 
enforcement of the statute is placed in the 
hands of the judge who hears all the evidence 
as to the child’s physical condition, cireum- 
stances in life, ete. All these facts being 
within his knowledge, why should the Mayer 
be called in to hear the case all over again ? 
The Mayor is not in virtue of his office 
a general protector or guardian of  chil- 
dren; in fact, there is nothing more discon- 
nected with the usual course of his duties. 
His licensing power in the case of public 
performances is based on the idea that he 
ouzht to have a police supervision of the cha- 
racter of the performances themselves, in their 
relations to the public as public exhibitions; 
not that he is a proper person to ascertain 
whether the performances are injurious to the 
moral and spiritual future of the performers. 

Lut the statute ought to be confined to the 
original purpose which all such statutes are 
designed to further—the prevention of actual 
cruelty. Cases may of course arise in which 
making a child sing in public does involve ac- 
tual cruelty, and then it ought to be stopped ; 
but when, as in the majority of instances, it 
simply involves the question of the best way 
of bringing up the child, and the injurious 
effect upon its moral and spiritual future 
which theatrical training’ may have, mayors 
and judges and incorporated societies are 
not good agencies to provide for deter- 
mining so delicate a matter. As long as 
the theatre continues to exist, some chil- 
dren will be fitted for theatrical life, 
of one kind or another, at a very early age. 
‘The determination of the question as to what 
children are fitted for this sort of life, and 
how carly they shall begin it, can best be left 
where nature has left it, with their parents or 
guardians. What society can do is to protect 
the child against actual cruelty in the process. 
[t can use all its moral agencies also to dis- 
courage exhibitions of children which have 
even a remotely demoralizing tendency. But 
beyond this it can hardly go with advantage. 








BISMARCK, THE POPE, AND ITALY. 

BERLIN, December 7. 
THE proceedings of the Reichstag during the 
last week have thrown much new light upon our 
foreign policy, the present aims of the Chancel- 
lor, and the mutual relations of the political par- 
ties. Bismarck, on four succeeding days—viz., 
from November 28 to December 1 inst., made 
about half a dozen speeches, in which, although 
on the one hand he repeated himself over and 
over again, nevertheless, on the other, he devel- 
oped some new and interesting points of view. 
1 have seldom seen him so full of vitality and 
aggressive spirit. He fought in partly humor- 
ous, partly exasperated mood, and in the debate 
bore the brunt of the battle. While he was 


present none of his subordinates apd assistants 
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| dared to utter a syllable; they obey him implicit- 





ly, and are proud of serving as his tools. The 
Chancellor is not a fluent speaker, and not at all 
an orator; but he always hits the point witha 
happy remark, a sharp word, and a significant 
jest. I have never seen a leading Minister who 
personally exposed himself so recklessly, and 
this often conciliates even his bitterest oppo- 
nents. 

‘It is true,” he said the other day, *‘that I 
may often have talked nonsense and still talk 
nonsense. I am even ashamed of myself when I 
make long speeches, thus takimg up your time 


and my own, but I am bound to do so, as I have 
to defend my position and my budget. Keep to 
my measures and not to my words. What a 


blessing it is for you, gentlemen, that my person 
can always serve for your attacks! Suppose 
that some fine morning I should disappear 
through atrap-door. What would become of 
you if, the butt being gone, you could only rid 
yourselves of your - humor by firing at each 
other ?” 

Notwithstanding these semi-humorous, semi- 
serious, and earnest appeals, Bismarck did not 
carry his point. He suffered his first defeat in 
the present session: his plan for the ‘ Volks- 
wirthschaftsrath” (Conseil Supérieur) was re- 
jected by 169 to 83 votes. He had expected 
a larger minority, and was greatly incensed at 
losing his pet measure by two to one. 

On the other hand, however, his statements 
about his relations to Rome and to the party of 
the Centre created a very painful sensation, 
which alienated even those of his admirers who 
had still considered it possible and expedient to 
submit to the Chancellor's dictates. He openly 
declared that he preferred an alliance with the 
Centre to one with the Liberals. This declara- 
tion proves that Bismarck is ready to pay the 
highest price for a peace with Rome, hoping to 
obtain in reward for his advances the assent of the 
Centre to his social and economical schemes. Thus 
he has put his seal on a Clerico-Conservative 
alliance. It is not quite a year ago since he de- 
clared that if confronted with such an eventu- 
ality, he would rather leave the management of 
public affairs to other hands. This assertion of 
the Chancellor, that the Centre can never become 
so dangerous to the Government as the Liberals, 
again proves how readily the most formidable 
lessons of history are put aside when it is inex- 
pedient to remember them. Bismarck covers tbis 
change of principle by likening it to a mere 
strategic movement, and adds that to ask of him 
an invariable mode of procedure would be just 
as foolish as to demand that his venerable friend 
Moltke should fight the battle of Sedan with the 
same manceuvres as that of Mars-la-Tour. 

This declaration has destroyed the last rem- 
nant of illusion among the Liberals, and has 
had the effect of uniting them into one resolute 
body for the defence of popular rights. Since 
Bismarck’s speech of November 29 the subor- 
dinate differences hitherto separating the Pro- 
gressists, the Liberals, and the National Liberals 
have disappeared. We have thus got at lasta 
great Liberal party which offers a united front 
against all encroachments on popular liberties. 
There is noreason to doubt a permanent success. 
The middle parties, having been broken to pieces, 
have to look out for new affinities, and there will 
in future be only a Liberal and a Conservative 
party. Forthe present the united Liberals are 
preparing new laws for the insurance of work- 
ingmen against accidents, sickness, and old age, 
and in all other respects, too, they will agree on 
new bills to be submitted to, and their policy to 
be followed in, the Reichstag. 

You will probably remember that, on Septem- 
ber 7,1 informed you that the Pope had asked 
the good offices of Bismarck to place him under 
European instead of Italian protection, and to 
recover his temporal power—the initiatory steps 
for which date back to last summer, when the 











well-calculated scandals on the removal of the 
corpse of Pio IX. were made a pretext for open- 
ing hostilities against the Italian kingdom. At 
that time Malta was mentioned as the future 
seatof the Pope. What a few months ago was 
a mere rumor has lately gained consistency, and 
what was then considered a mere feeler now 
turns out to be a deliberate plan for the re- 
establishment of the Pope’s secular power. More- 
over, Bismarck seems to have suggested to Leo 
XIII. the old bishopric of St. Boniface, the Prus 
sian town of Fulda, as a proper place for bis 
residence. When this rumor first became known, 
toward the end of October, it was laughed at as 
impossible. I did not believe it when I first 
heard of it, and therefore did not mention it in 
my letters to you, but lately it has been affirmed 
as a fact by trustworthy authorities, and Bis- 
marck did not deny it in his last great speech of 
November 29. For all these reasons, although I 
am not prepared to say that Fulda will be the 
future residence of the Pope, I can almost posi- 
tively assert that as such it has been recom- 
mended to him. 

The Pope, too, has lately more openly revealed 
his plans. In an audience granted on the 16th of 
October to Italian pilgrims, he complained that 
some 1ll-disposed people had laid hands on his 
holy person, and that it seemed to him as if they 
wished to drive him into exile. All Italians, He 
added, were bound to protect the Pope, who was 
surrounded by enemies, and even threatened by 
the Italian King, whose dynasty ought to be 
abandoned to its well-deserved fate. But what 
is more remarkable, Bismarck’s officious organ, 
the Post, agrees with Leo XIII. that his situation 
in Rome is untenable. 

‘Where the pontificate,”*it says, in criticisin 
a little French pamphlet published by order o 
the Pope and called ‘ La situation du Pape et le 
dernier mot sur la question romaine’ (which, it 
remarks, is a pretty irrefutable proof of the 
Pope’s claims), “ cannot display its solemn pomp, 
the symbols of that godlike rule the bearer of 
which on earth is the Pope for Roman Catholics, 
it needs a pious and faithful multitude and the 
sovereign disposal of that absolute pee which 
alone 2:an keep off all malignant and reckless dis- 
turbers. This desideratum can never be reached 
in the Rome of the King of Italy. It might 
perhaps be realized if the monarchy would con- 
sider itself dependent on the reps, and treat 
him as the only spiritual power. In that capital, 
however, which, according to the Catholic faith, 
the prince of apostles bestowed on the tag we 
the latter cannot be satisfied to live side by 
side with infidels of all kinds, with Jews and 
atheists (and, of course, Protestants). He who 
believes that tu be possible has no appreciation 
of historical facts.” 

The aim for which he should strive is, in the 
eyes of the Post, the reéstablishment of his tem- 
poral power in Rome: 

‘In order to get absolute possession of it, he 
has a most powerful weapon in voluntary exile. 
It is a shallow thing to say that the Pope is not 
the highest dignitary of the Church when not in 
Rome. On the contrary, he is in every other 
place more Pope than in Rome, where he is 
only a subject. Exile, however, would be much 
more than a temporary delivery from an in- 
tolerable situation; it would a weapon 
for the destruction of the Italian monarchy. 
The hostility between the priesthood, whose 
head was in exile, and the state, which had 
exiled it, would break out in open flames. 
The radicals would urge the annihilation of 
the priesthood, and the atheistic republic would 
raise its head. In Italy republicans and free- 
thinkers are inseparable; while Roman Catholi- 
cism is after all the pillar and embodiment of 
everything that is sound and respectable in the 
Italian monarchy. The radical republic in Italy 
would be the transition to a restoration, and per- 
haps lead to a great war, if another republic 
({France] should support the Italian republic and 
at the same time subject it to its rule. The 
Pontificate, ——— is not ——_ efficient 
arms; in its exile it possesses a powerful weapon 
which can ultimately destroy the Italian mon- 
—- After its restoration, however, the Pope 
can hope soon to be called back to Rome, where 
he will find himself in a much better condition 
than at present.” 
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Now compare with these words Bismarck’s re- 


marks made on November 29 in the Reichstag. | 


After having announced that, for the purpose of 
facilitating business of a merely political charac- 
ter, the appointment and the salary of a Prussian 
Minister to Rome would be laid before the next 


Landtag, and after having passed unnoticed the | 


alleged offer of a German resideuce to the seli- 
exiled Pope, he continued in relation to Italy in 
the following words: 


“The last speaker [Professor Virchow] has de- 
clared those prophecies false—namely, that the 
more political aspirations and tendencies glide to 
the Left, the more monarchical governments are 
driven into the republican pathway. . . . In 
France it was the Girondists who drove the state 
carriage to the verge of the abyss, although they 
expected to further the constitutional develop- 
ment in that liberal and humane sense which may 
float before the speaker’s mind ; but these same 
men always ultimately go beyond their original 
limits. Liberalism always goes further than its 
supporters wish to go. You cannot, ad libitum, 
stop the momentum of forty millions of people 
you have once put in motion. Thus it happened 
in France. Did not, in the hands of the extreme 
constitutional Left, an old and _ hereditary 
monarchical government glide down into the 
republican path ? Take Italy as another 
instance. There we have seen, temporarily, at 
least, and partially, a republic, as to which 1 do 
not know whether it was created in concert with 
the whole people. At all events, it haunts many 
minds which are decidedly ahead of German pro- 
gress. Can you take upon yourselves any guaran- 
tee for the future, especially if God should not 
keep alive the dynasty, which rests upon a few 
individuals? Are you sure that the prophecies 
which the speaker has declared false would 
not be realized in Italy? Is the road which 
Italy has travelled for the last twenty years not 
discernible, and is not the terminus discernible, 
although I will not saythat she will reach it ? 
Has not, one cabinet after another, the centre of 
travity glided more to the Left, so that without 

alling into the republican range it cannot glide 
more to the Left ?” 


Without discussing the historical and logical 
merits of the Chancellor’s statements and deduc- 
tions, I am at a loss to find an explanation for 
this underhanded attack on the present Italian 
Government if it is not to please the Papal See, 
which long ago forfeited its claims to political 
existence, and as a worldly power is an ana- 
chronism and absurdity. Whatinterest have we 
Germans in offending a friendly power, which 
was just about to ally itself more closely with 
Germany and Austria, and which now will be 
drawn into the arms of France? As a reporter 
on German politics, I need not dwell on the con- 
sternation and irritation which Bismarck’s de- 
clarations have caused in Italy. I can only say 
that if he wishes to maintain German unity, he 
must first respect ltalian unity. +++ 
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A PRESS TRIAL IN ROME. 


RoME, December 1, 1881. 

Your readers will remember the affair of the 
18th of July, when the remains of Pio Nonowere 
transported from the Vatican to their final rest. 
ing-place inthe Church of San Lorenzo, escorted 
by a torcb-light procession of all the ** blacks” in 
the city of Rome, some of whom were hissed and 
even stoned by the Roman plebs. It was known 
that Leo XIII. had deprecated any such de- 
monstration, but as usual he was overruled, and 
was exceedingly edified afterward by the effect 
produced by the sensational letters of the 
Times correspondent, who of late has taken 
a most devotional turn. This was fresh capi- 
tal for the Ultramontanes, espe-ially as the 
Ministry arrested and punished the ringleaders 
of the counter demonstration; whereupon com- 
menced a series of public meetings for the aboli- 
tion of the Law of Guarantees, promoted by the 
Mazzinian radicals, whose ideal is a unitarian re- 
public, and by the Federalists, whose ideal, on the 
contrary, is arepublic modelled like that of the 
United States of America. The Liberals of 
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all shades of opinion adhered to the programme 
on the ground that, as the Pope had refused to 
avail himself of the guarantees, and in his late 
speeches to the press and to the pilgrims had 
hurled as much contumely against the new king- 
dom as Pio Nono himself, and as by his constant 
appeals to foreign nations for succor his existence 
as a recognized and inviolable sovereign is a con- 
stant menace to Italy, it is indecorous for an 
Italian Liberal Government to continue the ap- 
plication of the said laws. 

One of these meetings was held in Rome and 
suspended by the police. One of the chief 
speakers, Alberto Mario, was put on his trial for 
having called the Pope ‘‘Mr. Pecci,” and for 
offering a resolution that ‘‘the Government 
should take possession of the Apostolic palaces.” 
Signor Mario has been for the last two years 
editor of the Republican Federalistic paper, the 
Lega della Democrazia, which advocates its doc- 
trines openly, but insiststhat as monarchy was 
installed by the will of the nation, no violence 
must be used in substituting a republic; that in- 
deed no violence is necessary—that the dynasty, 
having no root in the hearts of the nation, will 
quietly disappear. Evolution instead of revo- 
lution, in short, is the motto of the writers. For 
the first eighteen months of its existence the 
paper was never once sequestrated, partly be- 
cause of the mod:rate form in which the most 
radical doctrines were expounded, and also be- 
cause the royal procurator seemed to be of opinion 
that press trials only serve to give publicity to 
writings which otherwise would be coniined to a 
comparatively small audience. About six 
months since the very zealous procurator Lavini 
was officially installed in Rome, and at the very 
commencement of his career appeared in the 
Lega an article alluding to the possible return of 
the Conservatives as a piece of impolicy that 
would act asa ‘‘ box of dynamite under the royal 
throne.” Lavini took the words in their literal 
sense, seized the paper, and indicted the writer 
tor incitement to the violent destruction of the 
reigning dynasty. The shouts of derision with 
which his act was received by no means increased 
his love for the Lega or its editor, and for some 
months he went on recklessly sequestrating the 
paper for pretended insults to the reigning 
dynasty and to his Holiness the Pope, taking 
care, however, to put off the trial until after the 
20th of September, when a general amnesty for 
political and press offences is always granted. 
This year no exception was made to the ordinary 
rule; the incriminated articles in the Lega were 
included in the amnesty, but the editor, anxious 
only for the propaganda of his doctrines, repub- 
lished them all immediately, and the paper was 
sequestrated afresh ; hence the present trial. 

The first lawyers in Italy proffered their ser- 
vices as counsel, among them two ex-ministers; 
and day before yesterday the Court of Assizes 
was crowded to overflowing, numbers of ladies 
filling the small gallery. Possibly of the audi- 
euce present not a hundred had read the articles 
originaliy in the Lega, it being, as we have said, 
the organ exclusively of a party; but now a copy 
of the sequestrated paper was handed to each of 
the thirteen jurymen, while the Chancellor, in a 
sing-song voice, resembling that of the Livornese 
boatmen, read out to the attentive public the six 
incriminated articles, ‘‘The Silken Ladder,” 
“His Majesty,” ‘* Letter to Cavalotti,” ‘‘ Behind 
the Scenes,” ‘‘ Fanfulla,” ‘“‘The Queen and 
Prince,” and, finally, the famous speech made at 
the meeting of the Politeama against the law on 
papal guarantees and against ‘‘ Mr. Pecci.” 

As was intended, these articles showed up the 
defects of existing institutions, and some of the 
sentences literally convulsed the audience and 
the jurymen with laughter, the President himself 
being scarcely able to keep his countenance. The 
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royal procurator, beside himself with annoyance, 
made a really ferocious requisition, accusing the 
author of the articles with attempting to upset 
the altar and the state ; brought in the *‘ box of 
dynamite,” which increased the hilarity of the 
public at his expense; became quite pathetic in 
speaking of the Pope, and called upon the jury to 
save their country from such disturbers of the 
public peace. 

The college of the defence, as it is here called, 
was composed of Bovio, Palomba, and several 
other members of Parliament; a famous counsel 
in several causes célébres in Florence; Ceneri, 
the noted professor and jurisconsult of Bo 
logna; Massa, Zuccari, Coboevich, also noted 
advocates, and Maiorana, ex-minister, 
Senator of the realm. Bovio occupied the 
whole of the first day with his speech, starting 
from a scientific point of view, and arguing that 
no one of the incriminated articles violated any 
of the provisions of the existing press laws, see 
ing that with regard to the King, the Queen, and 
the Prince, the writer merely demonstrated that 
from an economical and social point of view 
monarchical institutions were not adapted to 
Italy; that Italy had proclaimed thought and 
speech free, and that Mario had only exer 
cised his liberty. How much of this harangue 
was understood by the jurymen it is difli 
cult to say ; by his colleagues it was judged 
one of the most brilliant this 
brilliant southern orator, who as a_ professor 
is the idol of the students of the Univer- 
sity of Naples and the horror of their mammas, 
who accuse him of filling the boys’ heads with 
politics, stuff, and irreligion instead of making 
them stick to their books and obey their superiors. 

On the second day advocate Palomba analyzed 
the various articles incriminated, suggested 
that the expression, ‘‘the return of the Right to 
power would equal the placing of a box of dyna- 
mite under the steps of the throne,” might be 
taken as a friendly warning to monarchy not to 
commit suicide by calling to its councils the men 
who had brought the country to the verge of 
ruin by exorbitant and uncontrolled expendi- 
ture, by the forced loan, by the macinato tax, 
ete. Again, why should Mario not be free to criti- 
cise the effect on Italy of the Tunis expedition, 
and to observe that had the people been masters 
of their own destinies they would have taken 
more care of national honor and national inte- 
rests? Other people might think differently, 
but in what then consisted the so much 
vaunted free speech guaranteed by the stat- 
ute, if those who held different opinions 
from the men in power were to be per- 
secuted, gagged, and imprisoned? He dwelt 
at length on the absurdity of including in 
the indictment the gerente, who could have 
no possible influence on what the editor chose to 
write in his own paper. Maiorana Calatabiano, 
ex-Minister and Senator, then rose to affirm that, 
having read all the articles attentively, he could 
not find a single syllable which would justify the 
jury in finding either the editor or the gerente 
guilty. Mario, as a free-thinker and a repub- 
lican, could not be expected to hymn the praises 
of either the monarchy or the papacy. All the 
jury had to ascertain was whether he had 
or had not violated any existing laws. He de- 
fied them to find proof of violation in any of the 
articles, and expressed his full belief in a final 
acquittal. 

The honors of the day were, perhaps, due 
to Professor Ceneri, who in face and furm re 
sembles Shelley, as the portraits have handed 
him down to us: his eyes magnetize, his voice 
enchains his audience, and it was visible that 
he was the only orator who made any real 
impression upon the jury. When he sat 
down the president asked Signor Mario whether 


how 


successes of 
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he had 


He made 


his own defence. 
republican, 
he respected popular sovereignty too thoroughly 
the of the 
king chosen by the plebiscito, but that his was 
the only legal authority in the realm, as the 
Constitution ought to have been voted by a con- 
stituent assembly; that all other so-called consti 
tuted illegal, including the 
royal procurator (a laugh raised at whose ex- 
pense caused the president to threaten to expel 
the public). Mario concluded by saying that 
the law of papal guarantees was a categoric ne- 
gation of the national will. The debates ended 
at five, and at seven the jury returned with 
a verdict and both 
“cuilty,” on which the Court condemned Giu- 


Seppe 


anything to add in 


answer that, though a 


to dispute legitimate authority 


authorities were 


finding editor gerente 


Capricciosi to three months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 1,000 frances, and Alberto 
Mario toa fine of 500 francs and two months’ 
imprisonment, 

The editor and gerente will now appeal to the 
Court of Cassatiou, and, ten to one, the sentence 
will be cancelled, as there seem to have been 
some grave irregularities committed. But sup- 
posing the Court confirms the sentence, what 
great hardship is there for the prisoners? The 
interiors of Italian prisons became familiar to 
the editor in times when imprisonment meant a 
quite other thing than to-day. He will continue 
to write his articles daily, and probably with 
greater ease, being freed from the inevitable dis- 
tractions of the edgitor’s office, will receive his 
friends daily, be fed from his own table, sleep in 
his own bed, and tub in his own bath. The ge- 
rente, who is a working-man, will enjoy the same 
the paper will be brought to him 
daily to sign, and, as per contract, the proprietors 
of the paper will maintain him during his im- 
prisonment. The chance of having to go to 
prison is the raison d’étre of a gerente: the actual 
writers or editors of the paper never need sign 
their articles, the gerenfe being 
the whole of them. 


privileges: 


responsible for 
All things considered, one 
can hardly regard these zealous champions of the 
Church and of the state as wise in their genera- 
tion. Naturally, these trials with Zanardelli 
Minister of Grace and Justice, Mancini Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Baceili Minister of Public 
Education, all zealous free-thinkers, and all but 
one republicans of ancient date, are nuts for the 
Conservatives, who ask: What is the difference 
between Liberalism and Conservatism? 

The latest grievance of the Vatican is the sug- 
gestion or intimation of the Government that the 
canonization of the saints which is to take place 
on the Sth of December should be performed in 
hall of the Vatican, and not in St. 
Peter’s; but on the whole Leo XIII. seems well 
satisfied with their royal Majesties and present 
Ministers, and by no means despairs of himself 
or his successors meeting a goodly number of 
Rome is now full of bishops, 
archbishops, monsignori, priests, and pilgrims 
assembling for the canonization, and the Gov- 
ernment will have a weary time of it in prevent- 
ing the Roman gamins from playing off pranks 
on their reverences. 


the inner 


them at Canossa. 


RENAN’S MARCUS AURETJIUS.—IL. 
PARIS, December 10, 1881. 

Marcus AURELIUS was brought face to face 
with the Christians during his campaign against 
the Quadi. The Roman army found itself at 
one time deprived of water, when a sudden 
storm broke out and rain fell in torrents. The 
‘ Antonine Column” was built in order to com- 
memorate this event, which was considered mi- 
raculous. The legion which received this mark 
of favor from Jupiter Pluvius was named 
for a time the Thundering. Thefe were some 
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Christians with Marcus Aurelius who pretended 
that the miracle was the work of their God, not 
of Jupiter. There was much talk on the subject 
in all the Christian churches. The conduct of 
Marcus Aurelius toward them was not modified ; 
the number of the martyrs did not decrease, 
and, under the mildest of rulers, persecution be- 
“ame as terrible as it had ever been. Renan 
excuses the Emperor on the plea that he could 
not alter the law and interfere with the judges. 
Everywhere it seemed to the conservative Ro- 
mans that the new Church threatened not only 
the old religion, but all the foundations of social 
order. The proconsuls were like the prefects of 
our day—they merely made themselves the in- 
struments of the law. The bishops tried to 
move the heart of the Emperor ; they sent to 
him all sorts of apologic. He read them, or was 
supposed to read them. These apologie pre- 
pared the reconciliation of the Empire and of 
Christianity. The bishops did not now speak 
like enemies ; they tried to prove that the good 
Emperors had favored Christianity, and that 
the wicked had persecuted it—a theory quite 
contrary to history, but convenient, and likely 
to pave the way to reconciliation. Tertullian 
will still doubt whether the same man can be 
Cesar and Christian, but a century after him 
such a doubt will seem absurd. Marcus Aurelius, 
it must be confessed, despised the new religion, 
viewing the Christians and the Jews with the 
same pity. In Palestine he once said: ‘*O Mar- 
comanni! O Quadi! O Sarmatz ! I have found 
here a people more stupid than yourselves.” He 
was a Roman, and as a philosopher he looked 
upon all religious fanaticism with impatience. 
The last three years of the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius were saddened by spectacles ‘‘un- 
worthy of such a perfect sovereign.” Public 
opinion had become very much excited aguinst 
the Church of Lyons in France. Every year 
deputies of all Gaul used to go to Lyons to the 
**Concilium Galliarum.” The Christians, who 
did not take part in those festivities, were looked 
upon as infidels, atheists, accused of every crime. 
In 177 the Christians were persecuted, tortured, 
and martyrized. To every question the deacon 
Sanctus, of Vienna, merely answered : “ Chris- 
tianus sum.” The old Bishop Pothinus was among 
the victims. The imperial Legate gave great 
exhibitions to the people ; all those who perse- 
vered in the Christian confession were killed, 
beheaded, or abandoned to the fury of wild 
beasts. Blandine, a young Christian virgin, was 
exhibited the last day in the circus, and killed 
before a horrible populace by a wild bull. Forty- 
eight Christians in all were martyrized on this 
occasion. But the blood of martyrs is never 
shed in vain, and Irenzeus soon took the place of 
Pothinus. How absurd are those who think 
that ideas can be conquered by laws, and re- 
ligious enthusiasm by death. The attacks of 
Celsus against Christianity were as futile as the 
persecutions : in vain did Celsus prove that the 
greatness of the Roman Empire had been con- 
comitant with the old religion ; in vain did he 
show the divisions of the new churches ; in vain 
did he point to the bloody, hard, egotistical 
character of Jewish history, to the extraordinary 
theories of the Apocalypses. In the midst of 
the extravagance of the Montanists and the 
Gnostics ; of the Sibylline impostures; of the 
ignorance and the social misery of the new 
sects, there was somethiug which Celsus did not 
understand. The spirit of Christianity, the 
tender sympathy for the poor, the illiterate, the 
weak, the slaves, the women, were foreign to a 
thoroughly Roman character. In one sense, 
Lucian, the sceptic, was not so far from Chris- 
tianity as his contemporary Celsus. Celsus ad- 
mits all religions, and makes them subordinate 
to the state ; Lucian denies all religions—he is 
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an enemy of paganism, he asks not for persecu- 
tions. 

“In Lucian,” says Renan, “ first a ges 
that form of the human genius of which Vol- 
taire was the complete incarnation [Renan seems 
to forget Erasmus]. Man being incapable of 
solving seriously any of the metaphysical prob- 
lems which he imprudently raises, what should 
the wise man do in the midst of the war of re- 
ligions and systems? Abstain, laugh ; preach 
tolerance, humanity, unpretending charity, 
gayety. The real evil is hypocrisy, fanaticism, 
superstition. To substitute one superstition for 
another is to render a very poor service to hu- 
manity. The radical remedy is the remedy of 
Epicurus, who suppresses at one blow religion, 
and its object, ond the evils which it brings with 
it. Lucian appears thus like a wise man in a 
world of fools. 

It is evident that such passages as this have 
been written under the preoccupations of mo- 
dern events. They produce, in my opinion, 
what the musicians call a dissonance in a con- 
cert ; they are not quite in harmony with the 
tone of a historical work. But if ‘‘aliquando 
dormitat Homerus,” the historian also some- 
times becomes modern. We shall say nothing 
of the various apologie of Athenagoras ; of 
Theophilus, of Antioch; of Minucius Felix. 
Their pleadings had no power to stay the perse- 
cution. Christianity, meanwhile, was organiz- 
ing itself more and more ; the Church of Rome 
became more and more preéminent. The his- 
tory of this organization may be divided into 
five periods: first is the primitive ecclesia, where 
all the members are equally inspired ; then the 
ancients, or presbyteri, assume a certain autho- 
rity ; then the president of the ancients, the 
episcopus, becomes preéminent; the various 
episcopi compound with each other, and form 
finally the Catholic Church. At the end of the 
second century the principle of the episcopate 
was already ripe, and papacy was virtually 
contained in this principle. There were no Gene- 
ral Councils yet, but everywhere there were 
provincial synods. The Church was becoming 
gradually a state within the state. 

Meanwhile Marcus Aurelius was slowly dying. 
An immense revolution was taking place in his 
empire, and he did not understand it ; he only 
saw in it a result of the fickleness and incon- 
stancy of mankind. He looked around with 
resignation. He had almost given up speaking ; 
he went through his daily duties like a vic- 
tim ; he took all his pleasure in praying. His 
‘Thoughts’ have the form of those ejaculations 
which became a part of the Christian monastic 
life. Renan compares him to the descendants 
of the nobility of Versailles, who make them- 
selves in our times Trappists or Friars. ‘‘ Woe,” 
says he, ‘‘to the old aristocracies who, after the 
excesses of a mad youth, suddenly become vir- 
tuous, human, quiet! It is a sign that they are 
going to die.” Marcus Aurelius was not happy. 
He had, in a moment of weakness, accepted as 
his associate in the empire Lucius Verus, a 
frivolous and foolish man. His wife Faustina 
was not worthy of him ; she became tired of his 
austerity, of his simplicity, of his melancholy ; 
she was young and handsome ; she lived apart, 
with her lovers. The Emperor always shut his 
eyes on her conduct ; she was ever his “‘ good 
and faithful wife.” But the heaviest blow which 
fell on him came from his son. The Darwinian 
theory would find it impossible to link together 
the profound, noble, and thoughtful nature of 
Marcus Aurelius and the nature of Commodus— 
a stupid, athletic, ferocious young man, born to 
be a butcher’s valet. He lived with the lowest 
companions; he was so stupid that he could bear 
no other company. Marcus Aurelius would 
have done well to adopt another heir, as the law 
of the empire allowed him to do ; but, on prin- 
ciple, he defended the hereditary principle, and 
he hoped against hope ; he believed that Com- 
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modus would throw off his vulgar vices with his 
youth. Morally, he may have been right ; in 
fact, he gave to the empire a ruler who led the 
most disgusting life with the valets of the circus 
and of the amphitheatre. The people would not 
believe that Commodus was the son of Marcus, 
and whispered that he was the son of a gladiator. 
The medals, however, and the monuments show 
much physical resemblance between Marcus and 
Commodus. 

For years Marcus led the most melancholy 
life. All his early friends, formed under the 
rule of Antoninus, were gone. He remained 
alone in his generation, with the horrible 
thought that his son would become a Caligula 
or a Domitian. He had but one thought: he 
wished to glide out of life noiselessly, as a 
well-bred man leaves a drawing-room. ‘ He 
had attained,” says Renan, “the Buddhist nir- 
vana, the peace of Christ. Like Jesus, Sakya- 
muni, Socrates, Francis of Assisi, he had com- 
pletely conquered death.” He left Rome on the 
5th of August, 178, for the Danube ; on the 10th 
of March, 180, he fell ill, and at once sent for 
Commodus and bade him continue the cam- 
paign. The army was inconsolable. The Em- 
peror had still strength enough to present his 
son to the legions. After the seventh day he 
felt the end coming; he sent his son away, either 
because he dreaded the contagion for him, or be- 
-ause he preferred to die alone. He covered his 
head with his toga, and remained thus for a 
whole day; the night afterward he expired. 
His death is justly considered by Renan as the 
death of a whole world, of a whole civilization. 
All was now in ruins: 

‘*‘In the domain of philosophy, the great Em- 
peror had placed the ideal of virtue so high that 
nobody could well attain it. In politics, as he 
had not separated profoundly enough the duties 
of the father and the duties of Cesar, he unwit- 
tingly opened the era of tyranny and of anarchy. 
In religion, through too great attachment to a 
state religion, though he saw its weaknesses, he 
prepared the violent triumph of the non-official 
religion, and exposed his memory to reproaches 
which ought not to lie against so pure a life. 

After the greatest effort of governmental 
rationalism, after eighty years of a good régime, 
after Nerva,Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, Marcus 
Aurelius, the reign of evil recommences worse 
thanever. Adieu, virtue! Adieu, reason ! Since 
Marcus Aurelius could not save the world, who 
will save it ?” 

It is a melancholy thought that the infamous 
Commodus was at first more lenient to Chris- 
tianity than his father. He liked the Egyptian 
gods ; he was not a thorough Roman ; one of his 
mistresses was almost a Christian. We will end 
here our analysis of Renan’s last volume ; we 
will only add that it is as interesting as any of 
the preceding volumes, that its style preserves 
the same incomparable qualities, and that it 
ends with the ‘ Beginnings of Christianity.’ 


Correspondence. 


EARLY HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION : 

Sir: In your ‘‘ Notes” of this week, alluding 
to Pertz’s ‘Monumenta Germanie Historie’ 
and its predecessors, you do scant justice to the 
earlier scholars whose zeal and earnestness in 
editing the contemporary chronicles of their 
respective nationalities have in great measure 
preserved for us the materials of European his- 
tory. Leibnitz was only one, and by no means 
the most deserving, of a numerous band who 
had been laboring in the field for a century and 
a half; and Duchesne’s ‘Historie Francorum 
Scriptores’ was by no means the most conspicu- 
ous of the models which Leibnitz had before him, 
In fact, Duchesne’s earlier collection —the ‘ His- 
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toriz Normanorum Scriptores,’ published in 
1619, thirty years before the other, is by far the 
more valuable of the two. I fail to see what 
connection the Magdeburg Centuriators and 
Baronius have with these, as the latter were 
compilers and historians—not editors of collec- 
tions presenting the original sources of history. 
This editing and collecting, to which we owe so 
much, began at a much earlier period than your 
remarks would seem to infer ; and as you have 
called attention to the matter, perhaps you may 
be willing to find space for a brief list of some of 
the first contributions to a literature which has 
since grown to dimensions quite appalling. 
In Germany I may mention : 
Simon Schard.—Germanicarum Rerum quatuor 
Chronographi. 1566. 
J. Pistorius.—Rerum Germanicarum Scriptores. 
5 tom., 1583-1607. 
Just. Reuber.—Veterum Scriptorum qui Casa- 
rum et Imperatorum Germanicorum res lite- 
ris mandarunt. 1584. 
Ch. Urstisius.—Germaniz Historicorum illustri- 
um Tomi II. 1585. 
Marg. Freher.—Rerum Germanicarum Scrip- 
tores. 3 tom., 1600-1611. 
—— Rerum Bohemicarum Scriptores. 
M. Goldast.—Rerum Suevicarum 
1605. 
—— Rerum Alamannicarum Scriptores. 1606, 
Erp. Lincenbrog.—Scriptores Rerum Germani- 
carum Septentrionalium, 1609. 
The earliest French collections are : 
Pierre Pithou.—Annalium et Historie 
corum Scriptores cowtanei XII. 1588. 
—— Historie Francorum Scriptores Veteres XI. 
1596, 
In English history we have : 
Rerum Britannicarum Scriptores vetustiores. 
Heidelberg, 1587, 
H,. Savile.—Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores post 
Bedam preecipui. 1596, 
An Englishman was the earliest editor of 
Spanish history : 
R. Bell.—Rerum Hispanicarum Scriptores ali- 
quot. 1579 Followed by 
Sandoval.—Historias de 
1615. 
Italy, likewise, was not conspicuous for early 
zeal in this direction, but we have : 


1612, 
Scriptores. 


Fran- 


Idacio, Isidore, ete. 


O. Fazelli.—Rerum Sicularum Scriptores. 1579). 

Andr. Schott.—Rerum Italicarum Scriptores. 
1600, 

Vulcanius.—Gothicarum et 
rerum Scriptores. 1597. 


Longobardicarum 


Bongars, in 1600, brought out his ‘Rerum 
Hungaricarum Scriptores varii,’ and he followed 
this in 1611 by his ‘Gesta Dei per Francos ’—a 
collection of the chronicles of the Crusades, 
not strictly national in its character, perhaps, 
but yet an effort in the same direction. 

More germane to the subject than Mabillon’s 
‘ Acta Sanctorum O. 8. Benedicti,’ to which you 
allude, are the great collections of the Councils 
and Fathers. Of these, the comparatively hum- 
ble beginnings are to be found—of the former, 
in Fr. Laurentius Surius’s *‘Conciliorum Tomi 
IV.,’ published in 1567, the four volumes of 
which have expanded to the twenty-nine which 
compose the collection of Labbe and Mansi. 
Even this latter is very imperfect, and it is to be 
regretted that the late Abbé Migne was unable 
to add an enlarged edition of this to his very 


useful, though imperfectly edited, series. As 
regards the patristic collections, due honor 








should be paid to Margarin de la Bigne, who | 


issued (1576-9) his ‘Bibliotheca veterum Pa- 
trum,’ in nine folios, which expanded finally 
into the ‘ Bibliotheca Maxima veterum Patrum,’ 
which, with its appendices, amounts to thirty 
folios ; to say nothing of Migne’s ‘ Patrologis 
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Cursus Completus,’ the extent of which, if ever 
finished, it would be rash to estimate. 

Most of the above details will be found in Pott 
hast’s ‘‘ Wegweiser durch die Geschichtswerke 
des Europiiischen Mittenalters”—an invaluable 
work for the student of medieval history. L. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 23, 1881. 


Notes. 


ALL persons having letters from the late Bayard 
Taylor which might be of service to his literary 
executors in the preparation of his life, are re 
quested to lend them to Mrs. Taylor, who may 
be addressed at No. 142 East Eighteenth Street, 
New York, or at Kennett Square, Penn. 
will be copied and returned.——The new Aflan 
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tic portrait of Emerson, life-size, improves on 
acquaintance, and appears to us not inferior, to 
say the least, to its predecessors in the same 
series. It represents the poet in his prime. - 
The Dante Society of Cambridge, Mass., has had 
the ground cut from under its preparations to 
publish Benvenuto da, Imola’s Comment on the 
‘Divine Comedy,’ by information that the present 
Lord Vernon has begun to carry out his father’s 
design to do the same thing, using his copy of 
the Laurentian manuscript of the 
——The Maine Historical Society has undertaken 
to obtain for its library, as far as practicable, a 
copy or set of all printed productions of Maine 
citizens, of both sexes, including 
natives. A monument to Sir Francis Drake 
is contemplated at Plymouth, England, on the 
eminence known as Plymouth Hoe, and the New 
World is not inappropriately asked to share in 
the tribute to the great navigator’s memory. 
Subscriptions may to Mr. Alderman 
Derry. Municipal Buildings, or to the Mayor of 
Plymouth, Mr, Charles F. Burnand. Mr. Dor- 
man B. Eaton’s ‘Civil Service in Great Britain,’ 
with an introduction by Mr. George Wm. Cur 
tis, has been added to the Harper's Franklin 
Square Library. The placing of this important 
work at a merely nominal price renders the cause 
of reform substantial 
To the same series will shortly be added * The 
Dickens Reader,’ illustrated, the selections hay- 
ing been made by Nathan Sheppard. We can- 
not say that we regard this as a move in the right 
direction for the elevation of the standard of 
reading in schools. ——Apropos of Dickens, J. R. 
Osgood & Co. have brought out in a pretty 
pocket volume Mr, J. R. G, Hassard’s letters to 
the Tribune two years ago, now entitled ‘A — 
Pickwickian Pilgrimage,’ a methodical descrip- 
tion of the scenes of the ‘Pickwick Papers.’ 
Those who are not satisfied with this pious if 
restricted labor, nor yet with recent illustrated 
papers of a broader scope in Scribner's Maya- 
zine, may order of Chapman & Hall, London, 
the shilling pamphlet, ‘Charles Dickens at Ro- 
chester,’ which contains a number of mice wood 
cuts. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon pub- 
lish ‘Noah Webster,’ in the ‘‘ American Men of 
Letters” series; and a ‘Life of Copley,’ the 
painter, by Mrs. Charles Amory, containing 
an engraving of his likeness by himself,—— 
In continuance of their tasteful uniform series 
of Dr. Holland’s works, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
have issued *‘ The Jones Family,’ ‘The Mistress of 
the Manse,’ and ‘ The Puritan’s Guest, and Other 
Poems.’ The second volume of Irving's ‘ Wash- 
ington’ in their ‘‘ Geoffrey Crayon” edition has 
been issued by G. P. Putnam's Sons.——J. R. 
Osgood & Co. have issued a second edition of 
Mr. J. Pickering Putnam's useful treatise, theore- 
tic and with a great abundance of beautiful ex- 
amples, on ‘The Open Fireplace in All Ages.’ 
An appendix of tables facilitates the comprehen- 
sion and use of the metric dimensions employed 
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in the plates and text. The same _ publishers 

have taken special pains with an edition of 

the ‘Imitation of Christ,’ abounding in or- 

namental initial letters and head and tail- 
apparentiy of foreign derivation.— 


pieces, 
: An ‘Address Commemorative of Elihu Root, 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philcso 
phy in Amherst College,’ by his colleague, Pro- 
fessor H. Humphrey Neill, is just issued in a neat 
little brochure from the press of James H. Earle, 
Boston. Professor Root died at Amherst very 
suddenly a little more than a yearago. A mere 
country lad, coming to college from a neighbor- 
ing town, he rapidly attained a high standard of 
scholarship, which he maintained to the end. A 
tutor in the college, a student of theology, and 
later passing the turning-point of his life unde: 
Lotze, of Géttingen, he became a pupil of Helm- 
holtz, who set a high estimate on his genius 
for physical research. Professor Neill’s me- 
morial is the feeling tribute of a loving and de- 
voted friend, without attempting a strict estimate 
of the value of his original scientific work.—— 
An English child has just died of fright caused 
by her belief in Mother Shipton’s prophecies of 
the approaching end of the world. An English 
journal, instead of blaming the want of popular 
education which makes such belief possible, has 
fallen foul of the booksellers who deal in the trash. 
Certainly it is easier to prevent the publication 
or sale of doggerel prophecies than it is to en- 
lighten a whole layer of society. But fancy a 
New England gir! frightened to death by Mother 
Shipton’s rhymes. The Bool:seller, by the way, 
proposes a remedy that might be worthy of 
adoption in places where public libraries furnish 
too large a supply of sensational fiction. ‘The 
parents deserve to be flogged for allowing her to 
read it,” 

—The January Harper's opens with a paper, 
by Mr. G. F. Muller, on *‘ King Coal’s High- 
way,” almost to be called poetically graphic in 
its management of statistics, as well as in its 
description of coal transportation from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans. In our reading it is 
absolutely fresh, and its account of the nature 
and conduct of ** tows” and of the perils of river 
navigation must, we think, be new and inte- 
resting to a very large majority of the patrons 
of the magazine. Whoever passes from this to 
a subsequent paper, by Mr. W. H. Bishop, 
‘* With the Van-Guard in Mexico,” makes an at 
least logical transition. Here what is remarka- 
ble is tbe plain exposition of the unwholesomeness 
of the site of the city of Mexico, and the nature 
of the drainage problem caused by the 
higher levels of the adjacent lakes. A fourth 
paper completes Mr. Joseph Hatton’s series 
on ‘Journalistic London ” (which we learn 
through the Athenceum will eventually make a 
book), by relating the history of Lloyd’s News- 
paper in particular, with some account of the 
Guardian, Post, and Athenceum, and of the Il- 
lustrated London News and Graphic. Mr. Lloyd, 
in this respect surpassing even the Times, makes 
his own paper, in his own mill, from esparto 
grown on his own farm in Algeria, Such enter- 
prise contrasts curiously with the disposition in 
this country to invest surplus newspaper profits in 
Central African and Polar exploration. Among 
the portraits which accompany Mr. Hatton’s 
readable gossip, those of Blanchard Jerrold and 
Sir C. W. Dilke will chiefly attract American 
Portraits in great number adorn also 
Mr. George {t. Crooks’s article on ‘‘ Young Men’s 
Christian Associations.” We may mention, be- 
sides the foregoing? Mr. James Jackson Jarves’s 
‘“*Ancient and Modern Venetian Glass of Mu- 
rano,” of which the illustrations represent por- 
tions of his own collection given to the Metro- 
politan Museum; Mr. Robert P. Keep’s “The 
Boundary of Greece,” with a chart showing the 
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various lines c 
lished; and Mr. William T. Davis’s ‘‘ Who Were 
the Pilgrims ?”—before they came over, namely. 


— ‘“*Who were the Chartists ?’ is the question 
asked and satisfactorily answered by Mr. W. J. 
Linton in the January Century. He gives a 
number of biographical sketches of the leaders 
with whom he was more or less intimately ac- 
quainted, and vindicates their amiable and phi- 
lanthropic character. He does not make it 
clear, however, for American readers, why the 
Chartism of such men was ‘“‘a word of fear in 
England, from 1837, fer ten to fifteen years orf- 
ward,” though this might have been done in a few 
broad strokes without entering upon a history of 
Chartism, which the writer expressly disclaims 
doing here. To the dead and the not few living of 
his old associates, Mr. Linton pays an added tri- 
bute in the shape of portraits of Lovett, Heth- 
erington, Watson, Moore, Frost, and Cooper, 
engraved by his own hands—some of these, 
if not all, being unique. He has, perhaps, 
overlooked, as he does not refer to it, an admi- 
rable likeness of Henry Vincent that appeared 
in Harper's Monthly for July, 1830, Mr. Bishop's 
‘With the Van-Guard in Mexico,” in thecurrent 
issue of the latter magazine, is paralleled in the 

Yentury by Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s plea- 
sant paper on ‘‘A Provincial Capital of Mexi- 
co.” Mrs. Foote herself encounters the “ van- 
guard”—“‘ a barefooted Indian lad carrying the 
red signal-flag of the railroad engineers, and... 
a little troop of horsemen riding in—a detach- 
ment of the advance of the nineteenth century.” 
In like manner Senator Edmunds’s “‘ Political As- 
pects of Mormonism” (Harper’s) is matched or 
supplemented by Mr. A. G. Sedgwick’s ‘‘ Legal 
Aspects of the Mormon Problem,” while what in 
Salt Lake City will probably be thougnt a kin- 
dred topic, ‘‘The Increase of Divorce” (among 
the Gentiles), is discussed by the Rev. W. Glad- 
den. In fact, the writer expressly says that 
‘*the looseness and confusion of State legislation 
on this subject renders it difficult for the general 
Government to deal with the Mormon problem. 

The Mormons might easily point out that 
polygamous relations are maintained under State 
laws.” One more coincidence in the two illus- 
trated magazines is to be found in Mr. Jarves’s 
story of the revival of Venetian glass and Cath- 
erine Cornaro’s ‘‘ Revival of Burano Lace” (the 
Century), another Venetian industry. Mr. John 
Burroughs defends our American songsters 
against the Duke of Argyll’s too hasty conclusion 
that they are inferior to the British; Mr. Ernest 
Ingersoll gives a sober account of the really re- 
markable Caverns of Luray in the Shenandoah 
Valley; and Mr. Elihu B. Washburne contributes 
some disordered and not very valuable ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences of Thiers,” with such idiomatic trans- 
lations as the following: 

‘“‘ M. LE MARQUIS DE Prré: You are the trum- 
pet anti-patriotic of disaster. . . .” 

“M. Turers: . . . I am ready to submit 
to all to avert the shedding of blood. . . .” 

“*M. Jerome Davip: Guard your lessons—we 
reject them.” 

However, we get a solid piece of engraving in 
Cole’s portrait of Thiers, after the impressive 
painting by Bonnat. 


—In pointing out the objectionable character 
of the fiction in the Boston Public Library, Mr. 
James M, Hubbard appears to have stirred up a 
hornet’s nest. The Boston Glove has called him 
a ‘“‘crank.” The Boston Herald declares that he 
has a bee in his bonnet, and that his extracts are 
garbled and misrepresent the real character of 
some of the books noticed ; and the writer truly 
remarks that before attacking a public institu- 
tion it is well to be sure of one’s facts. The facts 
in the present case are the evil characters of the 
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Mr. Hubbard must have been tolerably correct 
in his facts, since in the same week in which the 
too-zealous defenders of the Public Library are 
taking this course, the Public Library itself has 
withdrawn from circulation all, or nearly all, of 
the books mentioned in Mr. Hubbard’s list. At 
least, this assertion is made by the Congrega- 
tionalist, in an editorial that appears to be 
founded on a communique from the Library. 
It is, however, only fair to state that the Trustees 
have made no public declaration to this effect, 
and that, so far as can be officially known, they 
still adhere to the declaration in the last annual 
report, that ‘tit is obviously impos:sible, as it 
would be highly improper, for the Trustees to 
exclude such authors as these.” 


—The principal enterprise in American book- 
making in 1882 will consist, we are told, in pub- 
lishing the third edition of Appletons’ Cyclo- 
peedia. Is it too much to hope that the revisers 
will insert a few of tho ordinary devices to 
facilitate the work of searchers? We do not 
recollect any book which is so good an example 
of what au encyclopedia should not be in this 
particular. Look, for instance, under the article 
“England.” It has twenty-nine pages, or fifty- 
eight columns, of not too large type, treating of 
the physical geography, the geology, the cli- 
mate, soil, agriculture, manufactures, education, 
revenue, navy and army, judicial system, and 
history, and very likely of more subjects which 
we have overlooked. Now, in all these fifty- 
eight columns there is not a pretence of a guide 
to the subject treated of. If you wish to find 
out about education, you dip in somewhere and 
read enough to find out that you are not in the 
section on education ; then you dip in some- 
where else, with a like result ; then perhaps you 
begin at the beginning and look through the 
article till you come to the part wished for. 
Every countiy is treated in this unworkman- 
like way. It would not have taken one line 
more of space to note the subdivision at the top 
of the page—to have the running title not 
* England,” but ‘‘ England (Geology),” ‘‘ Eng- 
land (Education),” ‘‘England (History)” ; nor 
would it have been a very severe tax on the edi- 
tor’s powers. To provide such an unhandy tcol 
falsifies the title of the encyclopedia, for it is 
thoroughly un-American. 


—The seventh volume of the reports upon the 
United States Geographical Surveys west of the 
one hundredth meridian is prepared by Prof. 
F. W. Putnam, assisted by Drs. C. C. Abbott, 
Haldman, Yarrow, and Messrs. Henshaw, Carr, 
and Gatschet—the last-named furnishing a classi- 
fication into seven linguistic stocks of Western 
Indian dialects contained in forty vocabularies. 
The body of the volume, however, is devoted to 
the archeology of southern California. Some 
special interest pertains to archzeological investi- 
gations upon the Pacific Coast, arising from the 
great antiquity assigned by Prof. Whitney to 
the date of man’s advent there. Prof. Putnam 
accepts his decision upon the question, and de- 
rives some assistance from it in solving the com- 
plicated ethnological problems of that region ; 
and in turn comes to Prof. Whitney’s assistance 
with a subsidiary hypothesis to relieve him from 
the objections urged by both archzologists and 
evolutionists against the reality of his dis- 
coveries. Archxologists object to Whitney’s 
conclusions because the stone implements he 
purports to produce from the pliocene deposits 
are all of a neolithic type, whereas, according to 
experience in every other part of the world, they 
should at thatearly stage of human development 
have been puleolithic. Upon similar grounds, 
evolutionists doubt the genuineness of the Cala- 
veras skull because of its similarity to modern 
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earliest home of man, like that of the horse, 
may not have been in America, and that hav- 
ing reached the lower status of barbarism in 
which his physical wants were supplied, the 
very luxuriance of the conditions of life in 
southern California removed inducements to 
the higher exertions which alone are productive 
of civilization. It is unfortunate respecting 
Prof. Whitney’s evidence that further dis- 
coveries cannot be expected, owing to the 
changed modes of mining now in use ; but it is 
evidence notwithstanding, and of a circumstan- 
tial and definite kind, and, as Prof, Putnam in- 
sists, should be weighed on its intrinsic merits, 
however much opposed to the prepossessions of 
archeologists. Prof. Putnam looks upon the 
Eskimo and the Innuit as the purest continua- 
tion of the primitive American stock, whose in- 
ferior development is to be accounted for on the 
supposition that they became separated before 
the highest degree of development had been 
reached in California. The Eskimo element is, 
however, still pronounced both in the physical 
characters and in the arts of the Californians. 

—There has been no time in the past fifty 
years when the name of Leonard Bacou, whose 
death occurred suddenly on Saturday, at New 
Haven, has not been familiar to his country- 
men and prominent in the denomination to 
which he belonged. It was only by accident 
that he was born in Michigan, for he was 
the incarnation of New England Puritanism, 
which he illustrated in his two-fold concern for 
orthodoxy and for public education. His in- 
tense clericalism made him, after Dr. Beecher’s 
removal to Boston and the West, the primate 
of Congregational Cennecticut, and led him 
while still a young man into the misdirected 
championship of the Colonization Society 
against the intuitive and overwhelming at- 
tacks of the Immediate Emancipationists. 
With the latter he never became _ reton- 
ciled, discovering a new ground for his oppo- 
sition when they incurred the reproach of ‘infi- 
delity.” According to his intellectual powers 
and his influence on the churches, he undoubt- 
edly retarded the growth of the anti-slavery 
sentiment in New England and in the country at 
large; but in time he allied himself with the 
political movement against the extension of 
slavery, and took a leading part in the clerical 
protest against the Kansas-Nebraska infamy. 
With Drs. Storrs and Thompson he founded the 
Independent, partly in the interest of anti- 
slavery ideas, which were generally excluded 
from the orthodox press, and he remained a fre- 
quent contributor to that paper down to the day 
of his death. Dr. Bacon had no great reputation 
as a sermonizer, but he was a very positive and 
forcible writer, and was never more in his 
element than as a controversialist. He had a 
weak side for Dr. Bushnell, in the days of the 
latter’s persecution for heresy, but he did not 
share his views. His conservative temper was 
averse to all innovation in matters theological, 
among which he reckoned the higher education 
of young men. His professorial and guberna- 
torial connection with Yale College was marked 
by resistance to tendencies which will probably 
prove as irresistible as those which the Aboli- 
tionists represented. In his previous pastoral 
career he made himself respected and beloved, 
and as a public character he always showed the 
courage of his convictions, though these seldom 
brought bim into unpopular attitudes. In 
strength of body and mind, and in the con- 
scientious and inflexible pursuit of duty, he did 
honor to the land in which he was educated and 
achieved distinction. 

—Oliver Ditson & Co. have added to their nu- 
merous useful collections of vocal and instru- 
mental music a ‘ Norway Music Album,’ edited by 





Auber Forrestier and B. B. Anderson, which de- 
serves a large sale. American civilization, ac- 
cording to the preface, is of too recent a 
growth to have the glowing background of 
mythology, popular epics, and folklore re- 
quisite for the production of a rich crop of 
popular music. But we are very quick at as- 
similating the treasure-stores of other nations, 
and among these the Norwegi:n folk-songs and 
dance pieces are not the least attractive. These 
‘“‘weird tunes, improvisations in their original 
form, inspired by the spirit-voices of the fjords, 
the mountains, the waterfalls, the forests, and 
by the orchestral strains which are actually 
heard among the mountain regions,” are aptly 
described by the words weirdly romantic, gro- 
tesquely solemn, and profoundly melancholy, 
with an occasional touch of quaint humor. 
Svendsen, Grieg, and other northern com- 
posers, have made frequent use of these popu- 
lar melodies to give a national flavor to 
compositions otherwise formed according to 
German models. The use of such bits of 
local color for the purpose of stimulating the 
jaded palates of an audience listeving to an 
otherwise insipid opera, has justly evoked the 
scathing satire of R. Wagner ; but when they 
are utilized by such masters as Rubinstein, 
Verdi (‘‘ Aida”), and the Norwegian composers 
just mentioned, the result is as artistic and 
legitimate as in case of the modern poems based 
on ancient legends. Still, the masses are apt to 
prefer the folk-songs in the more primitive form 
in which they are presented in the ‘ Norway Al- 
bum.’ The first part of this collection, which is 
based on earlier collections by Lindemann, 
Kjerulf, Grieg, Svendsen, and others, contains 
songs and dances arranged for the piano—the 
former with the words added, so that they can 
be sung as solos, or in some cases as quartets. 
Part second contains selections from the original 
works of the modern Novse composers, both 
vocal and instrumental, all of moderate diffi- 
culty. The introduction offers some general 
remarks on the nature of folk-songs and bref 
biographical sketches of leading Scandinavian 
musicians, including Ole Bull, to whose memory 
the volume is dedicated. 

—Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” which, in spite 
of Schumann’s famous anathema, is now gene- 
rally regarded as his masterwork, was put on 
the boards at the Academy of Music last week 
in a very creditable manner. In a game of 
cards it is customary to retain the best trumps 
till the end, but in Italian opera it should be 
otherwise. If Mr. Mapleson had engaged Mlle. 
Rossini a few weeks earlier, and produced 
“‘ Aida,” ** Les Huguenots,” and ‘ Mefistofele ” 
sooner, the latter with a somewhat altered 
cast, the season would have been more sa- 
tisfactory from an artistic point of view. 
Excepting the chorus, which was lacking in 
firmness and shading, and the scenery, which, 
as usual, was somewhat primitive, last Wed- 
nesday’s performance may be called a success. 
The orchestra, not having the dreary functions 
of a mere guitar, was more animated and wide- 
awake than usual. Meyerbeer knew how to put 
the musicians in good humor by giving them an 
occasional solo all round—a proceeding which 
would be reprehensible in a true music-drama, 
but in an opera helps to amuse the public. The 
principals included almost all the good material 
Mr. Mapleson had on hand. There were 
Signori Galassi, Del Puente, and Novara, who did 
ample justice to the roles of Satnt Bris, Nevers, 
and Marcel. Then there was Mile. Lauri, who made 
a tolerably good Urban, but no more than that. 
Mile, Juch’s Marguerite surpassed all her pre- 
vious efforts, and although in her play she still 
showed a want of routine, her voice gave plea- 
sure by its purity of intonation, smooth- 





ness, and agreeable timbre. She only needs 
more power in order to become a very 
useful opera Campanini’s 
impersonation of Raoul deserves very much 
praise, but by no means unqualified praise. A 
slight fog hovered over many of his tones and 
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made them wanting in clearness. Some of the 
most difficult passages were made easy by the 
adroit substitution of the falsetto for the natura! 
voice. Like many Italians, Campanini mistakes 
loudness and intensity for real dramatic pas- 
sion, and his expression lacks variety and appro- 
priateness—that is to say, he is not a dramatic 
tenor. His play, his gestures, and attempts at 
facial expression are often such as_ to 
provoke laughter at the wrong moment, 
For instance, the exaggerated writhing and 
wriggling of his body at the window after the 
shot, induced a lady near us to exclaim, ‘‘ Was he 
shot?” Better proof of the correctness of our 
criticism could not be found. Mule. Possivi, on 
the contrary (Valentine), is a genuine drama- 
tic vocalist. Her play was not free from oc- 
casional exaggeration—thanks, perhaps, to the 
example of Raoul; but in general it was na- 
tural and appropriate. Her voice was almost 
entirely free from the defects noticed heretofore 
—an occasional deviation from the pitch and a 
slight tremolo. It was fresh,clear. strong, smooth, 
well sustained, and wonderfully tunpassioned 
in the agitated scenes. If Mlle. Rossini con 
tinues in her present course and finds oppor 
tunity to develop her uncommon talent by ap 
pearing in first-class 0; eras having a dramatic 
background, she may in a short time claim a 
place among the leading prime donne of the age. 
A year’s study under the supervision of R. Wag- 
ner, or his pupil Materna, would enable her to 
reach that goal sooner than any other method, 
—‘Speculum regale, ein altnorwegischer Dia 
log,’ edited by Dr. Oscar Brenner, has been 
published by Christian Kaiser, in Munich. Ttisthe 
third textual edition of the so-called ‘ Konungs 
Skuggsja’ (King’s Mirror) of the old Norse lite- 
rature, having been edited in 1768 by Halfdaer 
Einersen, and in 1848 by Kayser, Munch, and 
Unger. It was formerly ascribed to the time of 
King Sverre, but it is now admitted on all hands 
to belong to the classic time of King Hakon— 
about 1230-50. The author is anonymous, but’ 
he describes himself as a Norwegian, who lived 
in Halogaland, the northern part of Norway, 
the region visited by King Alfred’s henchman, 
Othere. It is a dialogue between father and son, 
and is one of the most remarkable products of 
the scholastic school of the time. The work has 
attracted much attention in the literary world. 
Its chief value consists in its vivid description of 
life in the thirteenth century, and of the state of 
learning in those days. The author sets out to 
discuss the occupations, manners, and rules 
of life for (1) chapmen, (2) courtiers, (3) 
learned men, (4) common people; but only 
numbers 1 and 2 were ever completed. In 
section 2 there is a long discussion on weapons 
and warfare, on court manners, dress, etc., 
which is very interesting, but is based on forcign 
fashions of the time of the Plantagencts, and not, 
as one might suppose, on life in Norway. In 
chapters 8-253 there is an elaborate description of 
the striking natural phenomena to be found, or 
which were thought to exist, in Scandinavia, in 
Ireland, the wonderland of the Middle Ages, and 
in Iceland and Greenland. There are accounts 
of whales, seals, icebergs, northern lights, volca- 
noes, geysers, etc., which are especially interest- 
ing for the startling knowledge they reveal of 
natural history. The excellent information given 
concerning the Norse settlers in Greenland and 
their mode of living will always be of inestima- 
ble value, Einersen's edition of 1768, though 
yery good for its time, is of course antiquated; 
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the Christiania edition of 1848 was published in a 
normalized Icelandic spelling; Brenner's edition, 
which is in the Norse spelling of the old vellum, 
printed from a photograph of the old manuscript, 


is therefore a timely work. The price of it is 


five marks, 
The blue-covered pamphlet of nineteen pages, 
printed at Yokohama, and entitled ‘The Food 


of the Japanese Feople,’ by Thos. B. Van Buren, 
our Consul-General in Japan, has a threefold 
shall refer in the order 
In the first place, one cannot 


interest, to which we 
of chron logy. 
help contrasting the former life and works of 
the average American consul in Japan, in the 
first days of our intercourse with the newly- 
with of the present. 
Drawing a veil over the disreputable past, it is 
gratifying to state that the consuls and their 
chief now annually furnish a fund of sterling 
information for the merchant and general reader 


ope ned country, those 


in the United States that compares very favo- 
rably with the British Blue-book reports. In 
the second place, we cannot help thinking that 
whether General Van Buren’s name was justly 
or unjustly associated with the ‘‘ Vienna scan- 
dal” of 1873—so industriously circulated by Mr. 
Jay—he has done honor to his office and Govern- 
ment thus far in his present post. His vigorous 
manner of handling the ‘‘ roughs” of the foreign 
settlement, and purging it of the worst elements 
from the slums of the Pacific Coast, is still grate- 
fully remembered by Japanese and foreigners. 
In the third place, the pamphlet before us is but 
one of the many evidences of his studious ability. 
From it we learn that to the 56,000,000 Japanese 
people there are only about 1,000,000 head of 
eattle, or 2 head to every 100 people ; while in 
the United States there are 73 head of cattle to 
every 100 people. Of 36,900 cows slaughtered 
last year (the emasculation of male cattle not 
being practised, they are not fit for food), more 
than one-half were consumed by foreigners on 
shore or ship. Few natives, except officers in 
the capital, sailors, and soldiers, eat beef. Mut- 
ton and pork beyond the treaty ports are hardly 
yet About 200 varieties of fish are 
eaten, one-half of the people eating fish every 
day. The food of the masses is “90 per cent. 
vegetable.” The list of food-plants in use, not 
including sea-plants, was prepared for the pam- 
phlet, with their analyses, by Prof. Edward 
Kinch, of the Tokio University. A large num- 
ber of these substances are unknown, or at least 
unused, in the United States. Of rice, which oc- 
cupies in its culture one-half of the cultivated 
land, there varieties of seed in the 
country. Millet is extensively used, but bread 
raised from a of yeast is hardly yet 
known in the popular diet, the old Latin-Portu- 
guese word pan being, however, in use. The soy- 
bean, which in chemical composition closely ap- 
proaches animal fibre, is extensively cultivated. 
Probably no country excels Japan in the variety 
of leguminous plants raised for food. Of tubers 
and roots, the sweet potato is the most popular, 
though, strange to say, as much tabooed by the 
aristocratic classes as onions are supposed to be 
16,000,000 bushels of these ‘‘ Satsuma 
were produced last year, while the 
** Java” or ‘* Dutch "—our common white potato 
—is left to foreigners, the nafive palate not lik- 
ing it. Lily bulbs—sixteen varieties—serve as 
food, boiled and served with “drawn butter.” 
The lotus root is eagerly eaten without oblivion 
of country or decay of patriotism. Poppy seeds 
powdered as condiment, infusions of salted 
cherry blossoms for drink, horse-chestnuts, and 
acorns are among the articles of diet. We do 
not agree with the author in his assertion that 
the Japanese “‘live about the average lives of 
the laborers of Europe and America, with a 
table expenditure of about one-sixth or one- 
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seventh that required by the latter.” If the 
General means ‘‘expenditure” of money, we 
agree with him; but if he means one-sixth in 
weight or bulk of food, or would have us believe 
that hour for hour in value of work the Japa- 
nese laborer is equal to the farm-hand or navvy 
of England or the United States, then, after 
long observation and some practical experience 
with laborers, we have only to say that we 
wonder at either statement. 


A MODERN PUBLISHER, 

James T. Fields. Biographical Notes and Per- 
sonal Sketches, with Unpublished Fragments 
and Tributes from Men and Women of Let- 
ters. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. 

Mrs. FIELDs’s memoir of her husband is chiefly 

noticeable for its good taste. Great care has 

evidently been taken to omit the names of all 
living persons where any offence could possibly 
have been given ; and besides this, as a biogra- 
phy of a husband by a wife, the general tone of 
the book is to an unusual degree restrained and 
impersonal. Mr. Fields’s life was not in any 
way remarkable for incident, and derives its 
chief interest from the really extraordinary 
number of noted people with whom he was con- 
tinually thrown in contact through his occupa- 
tion asa publisher. Mrs. Fields gives numerous 
sketches by well-known writers of his character, 
all of which agree that he was a man well 
adapted for the business he selected, and one 
whose moral qualities aided him in it. Dr. 

Holmes is quoted as writing privately a few 

words about him, which sum up his intellectual 

and moral traits and his relation to literature 
very well : 

‘“‘His mind was as hospitable as his roof, 
which has accepted famous visitors and quiet 
friends alike, as if it had been theirown. From 
a very early period in my own life of author- 
ship I have looked to Mr. Fields as one who 
would be sure to take an interest in whatever I 
wrote, to let me know all that he could learn 
about my writings which would please and en- 
courage me and keep me in heart for new efforts; 
and what I can say for myself many and many 
another can say with equal truth. Very rarely, 
if ever, has a publisher enjoyed the confidence 
and friendship of so wide and various a circle 
of authors ; and so, when he came to give the 
time to authorship which had always for many 
years been devoted to literature, he found a 
listening and reading public waiting for him 
and welcoming him.” 

The record of his literary life is not important. 
We find here and there some entertaining anec- 
dotes derived from his career as a lecturer, or 
furnished by his European trips. In writing 
from a large city visited on one of his lecturing 
tours, he mentions the case of a young man who 
came to him for his advice, there being no 
ground for the visit at all except that the young 
man regarded him as an “‘ educator.” 

“He said he belonged to one of the oldest 
families, and wanted my advice as to his educa- 
tion. e wanted to attach himself to me, he 
said, and be with me constantly. He wished to 
be carried up as high as the mind of man could 
go, to the extent of human knowledge.” 

Another visitor is mentioned who sent up his 
card, and, on being admitted, politely inquired 
of the lecturer ‘if he could engage him for half 
an hour?” On being asked for what purpose he 
proposed such an engagement, he replied that it 
was to read a poem he had written, and get his 
(Mr. Fields’s) opinion upon it. 

In the European letters there are one or two 
things which are new to us, as, for instance, the 
inquiry attributed by Leigh Hunt to Shelley : 
‘*Hunt, we write Jove songs, why shouldn’t we 
write hate songs?” Shelley, it seems, disliked 
the second Mrs. Godwin particularly, believing 
her to be untrue ; and when obliged to dine 
with her, he used to say that he ‘“ would lean 
back in his chair and languish into hate.” It is 
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interesting to notice that Leigh Hunt, who cer- 
tainly did not lack powers of description, can- 
didly confessed to Mr. Fields the total impossi- 
bility of describing his fellow-poet: ‘‘No one 
could describe Shelley ; he was always to me 
as if he were just arrived from the planet Mer- 
cury, bearing a winged wand tipped with flame ” 
—a sufficiently vague picture. 

It is not as a literary man, but as a publisher, 
that Mr. Fields is likely to be remembered. As 
a lecturer, he was successful mainly because he 
had already created an audience which was 
ready and waiting to welcome him. In the 
same way, subjects were ready to his hand, and 
he had a gift of expression sufficient to meet the 
by no means lofty standard of ordinary lecture- 
audiences. As a publisher, he was one of the 
first men in this country to see what all success- 
ful publishers now recognize as a fact, that the 
great secret of success in the trade lies in play- 
ing the part of a benefactor to men of letters. 
It is only in the present century that this new 
type of publisher, of which Mr. Fields was a 
distinguished instance, has become common or 
even known. The old theory of the relation be- 
tween publisher and author, as handed down to 
us by tradition, is that they necessarily stand in 
a hostile attitude to one another. The author of 
literary tradition, always in straits for money, 
is preyed upon by the publisher, who, purchas- 
ing from him the products of his mind at a price 
dictated by his necessity, reaps a large fortune 
by means of the genius of his victim. The old 
story of the sale of the copyright of * Paradise 
Lost’ for £5 is still told as an illustration of the 
helpless position of writers of the first magni- 
tude, and in some quarters the publisher is still 
regarded as much the same harpy he was repre- 
sented to be in the days of Dr. Johnson and 
Grub Street. 

The fact is, probably, that he never was a 
harpy ; that in the last century the reading pub- 
lic was so small, the cost of publication so great, 
and the means of reaching and developing it so 
few, that capital was not easily attracted to the 
business, and that the publisher himself was 
usually a man of resources altogether too small 
to justify any great liberality toward unknown 
literary men bringing their wares for sale. He 
had no monthly magazine in which he could test 
the interest of the public in what was offered, 
nor was there any cheap press which made it 
part of its daily business to attract the attention 
of mankind to whatever was going on in the 
way of intellectual work. In most cases he 
could not have known in the least, except by 
mere guesswork, whether the book offered him 
would sell or would not sell ; and if he generally 
drove a hard bargain, it was probably because 
he was obliged to. No statistics have ever been 
collected as to the fortunes which were imagined 
to be made by publishers during that early pe- 
riod, and, in the absence of any evidence on the 
subject, it is fair to assume that the whole theory 
was founded in error—a natural error, which 
sprang from the peculiarly humiliating position 
in which authors then found themselves: forced 
to choose between the supercilious benevolence 
of a patron and the closeness of a mere man 
of business. If the publishers of the period be- 
fore the invention of the cheap press and month- 
ly magazine really ground the face of the poor 
author, and amassed large sums of money by 
doing so, is it not probable that the names at 
least of these great pirates of the intellectual 
world would have been handed down to us, and 
that some record would have been preserved of 
their great fortunes and their luxurious and 
comfortable lives—some such record as will 
unquestionably be handed down to future gene- 
rations of the publishers of our time ? 

The modern publisher, of whom Mr. Fields 
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may stand as a fair representative, really com- 
bines some of the functions of the old patron and 
the old bookseller. Qhe business of his life, 
which he discharged with great credit to him- 
self, with remarkable business sagacity and 
skill, was not simply to drive bargains with au- 
thors for their copyrights, but to furnish them 
with the means of reaching the public, and to 
make them profitable to himself by making the 
relation so established profitable to them. For 
this purpose he employed capital and made ven- 
tures with the same liberality and willingness 
to take risks that mark all modern commercial 
undertakings. He did not merely make use of 
established reputations, but he endeavored to 
foster and stimulate these, and even to call them 
into existence, where creation was possible. In 
looking over the lists of ‘tributes ” and personal 
sketches contained in Mrs. Fields’s volume, one is 
struck with the fact that many of the persons 
who here testify to her husband’s excellent 
qualities are writers who but for him, or some 
publisher like him, would probably never have 
been in a position to record opinions of this kind 
atall. For the extension of the peculiar kind of 
business of which Mr. Fields made so great a 
success, the possession of a monthly magazine 
was an enormous and at the same time a novel 
advantage. In a new country, devoted chiefly 
to material pursuits, but with a very high gene- 
ral level of education and intellectual interest, 
and in which the pursuit of literature conse- 
quently inspires a somewhat abnormal respect, 
the pages of a magazine like the Aflantic 
Monthly in its early days were a sort of au- 
thoritative documentary announcement of the 
names of the writers entitled to a position in the 
American literary world. To obtain a place on 
the list was itself a great advantage toa young 
writer. To give him a place if he had any 
merit, was a great advantage to Mr. Fields, and 
the ratification of the compact between them 
amounted to a sort of engagement by which the 
publisher took the place of a literary manager 
to the young author, and guaranteed, as it were, 
that he really was an author. To make a long 
story short, he became, as the pages of this vol- 
ume abundantly testify, the benefactor instead 
of the despoiler of the American literary man. 
All great publishers of modern times occupy 
more or less this relation to the literary pro- 
ducer, but Mr. Fields deserves especial notice 
among them all as having done his work more 
thoroughly and completely than most of his 
competitors. 

Mrs. Fields has given an excellent impression 
of her husband's social peculiarities in her me- 
moir. He was neither a scholar nor a genius, 
nor was he, as he seems himself to have thought, 
a humorist, although he had a keen enjoyment 
and appreciation of humor which brought him 
to the point of successful imitation ; but he was 
in private life a thoroughly good companion— 
amusing, cheerful, vivacious, an excellent story- 
teller, with an immense fund of anecdote. He 
-had, too, the invaluable art of making those with 
whom he was thrown as much at their ease as 
he was himself, being able to lead or follow in 
conversation. His social ambition seems to have 
reinforced his business skill, and enabled him to 
draw distinguished men into relations with him 
which had their natural business results. No 
business man in this country had, probably, so 
distinguished a circle of literary friends all over 
the world. 


EIDLITZ’S NATURE OF ART. 

The Nature and Function of Art, more es- 
pecially of Architecture. By Leopold Eidlitz. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1881. 


‘“*At the present time,” says Mr. Eidlitz, “‘it 
becomes a serious question whether the rapid 
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progress of thought, and the more general ac- 
ceptability of new ideas, does not demand a 
philosophic development of art expression of 
ideas which will keep pace with general pro rress, 
in order to afford to the masses that instruction 
which can by them be derived only from works 
of fine art.” 

With this proposition in view, Mr. Eidlitz has 
been bold enough to enter upon the difficult field 
of wsthetics, and to survey the relations between 
art and modern civilization not merely as a spec- 
ulator, but as a reformer. The five hundred 
pages of his book bear witness to his own con- 
sciousness of the serious nature of his task, and 
he has brought to it a vigorous and uncom 
promising spirit and the courage of strong con- 
victions. His argument is that art should re- 


| sume its ancient functions as an instructor of the 


people, and, to this end, that it should lay 
aside its accumulated weal.h of traditions, 
should virtually cease to be scholarly, and 
start from a basis of pure reason. He fol- 
in the main the lines laid down by 
the greatest writer of the century on the theory 
of architecture, M. Viollet-le-Duc, and he accepts 
without hesitation and with all their conse- 
quences the purist dogmas of Pugin, Ruskin, and 
the other modern literary reformers of art, so 
far as they rest upon the practice of developing 
forms of art out of structural necessities, as in 
medizval monuments. But he does not fail, on 
occasion, to differ rigorously even from those in 
hisown camp. He exalts the function of art as 
a practical method of ennobling life and of edu- 
cating the masses through their emotions, not 
only in painting, sculpture, and architecture, but 
in dress, manners, ceremonies, and rituals. He 
candidly declares that in this service taste is a 
blind and dangerous guide; that archeology 
misleads; that the artistic instinct or feeling is to 
be distrusted, and that enthusiasm is seriously 
detrimental in the pursuit of fine art ; moreover, 
that the expression and embodiment of ideas in 
matter, through certain conscientious and intel- 
lectual processes of analysis and development, 
constitute the sort of art which alone is fitted to 
instruct mankind and to adorn the civilization of 
the nineteenth century. 

The true interest of this volume, however, 
arises not from its essays in the domain of pure 
zsthetics, but from the fact that its author, 
not a mere bookman and theorist, but an archi- 
tect of established repute, held in high esteem by 
the profession and entrusted with important 
work, desires to look beneath the specious and 
prosperous surface of things, and, with a mind 
sharpened by professional observation and prac- 
tice, to dig deep among the roots of art. This 
spirit of investigation is in full accord with the 
genius of our time, and, whatever heresies may 
thereby be evolved, however our convictions or 
prejudices may be assailed by new and uncom- 
promising deductions of philosophy, there is 
health in the attempt to get at the truth, if only 
it compels architects—as this work assuredly 
must, if they will read it—to a serious work of 
self-examination. 

The portions of the book by which their inte- 
rest would be most naturally attracted are such 
as deal with architecture pure and simple, with 
monuments, form and construction, proportion, 
style, analysis, criticism, and professional edu- 
cation. These constitute two-thirds of the vol- 
ume, and bear the marks, always interesting, of 
a mind practised in habits of design; but they 
are overweighted by the ponderous logic of the 
other third, dealing with definitions of art, 
beauty, ideas, and the ideal—speculative themes, 
which, however ingeniously discussed, disturb 
the balance of the work, and distract the mind 
from that part of it which is the natural and pro- 
per function ofthe author. If these incongruous 
portions could’be eliminated, and if the essential 
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part of the text could be purged of its unneces- 
sary involutions, and of its tendency to abstract 
speculation, which perplex the student and often 
sake the argument too transcendental in thought 
and statement for the service of practical and 
busy men, the work would doubtless have its due 


we believe to be at this 
moment eager to be guided by convictions in 
stead of prejudices. 

Mr. Eidlitz’s attitude toward his brethren in 
He fol 
lows the prevailing fashion among theorists and 
doctrinaires, and has no extenuation to offer for 
the condition into which modern architecture 
has been brought by their efforts. He arraigns 
them because they are led by taste, which is 
shallow, and fashion, which is superticial ; be 
cause they have constituted themselves the 
conservators of barren have 
no essential relationships with modern neces- 
and modern methods of construction; 
because they suffer the engineer to lead 
them in progress, and are willing to embar 
rass themselves with the guardianship of 
antiquated formulas. He never weary of 
accusing the classic orders of being a fruitful 
source of architectural corruption, and he even 
speaks disrespectfully of ‘‘the poor Corinthian 
capital.” But when the profession, thus betray 
ed by one of its own members, and asked to sur 
render its inheritance of beautiful things, looks 
into these pages for a compensation, it finds a 
bare philosophic dogma—viz., a work of archi 
tecture is the expression of an idea through the 
just modelling of construction; it is a thought 
expressed in matter by logical development; and 
soon. Although this proposition has an ascetic 
tinge, which at first may repel the student, 
he will probably find that essentially it is a 
truth which lies at the basis of constructive ex- 
pression in architecture as he is accustomed 


the craft is by no means conciliatory. 
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to regard it, and that the substance of it 
has been taught him in the schools. Indeed, 


any conscientious practitioner of architecture is 
ready to explain, when any one asks, why it is 
that he has chosen a formula of pilasters and en- 
tablature, or of buttress and arch, to express the 
nature and quality of his structure; why it is 
that he has concealed his iron and wooden con- 
struction with an uninflammable envelope, and 
why he has used or failed to use pinnacles, balus- 
trades, or any other feature of utility or decora- 
tion. You will often find him a reasonable crea- 
ture, and his works upon the street, whether ex- 
pressed in terms of Gothic or Renaissance, not in- 
frequently capable of logical defence. But Mr. Rus- 
kin, Mr. Pugin, Mr. Eidlitz, and a score of literary 
amateurs besides,assure the modern architect that 
there is no health in him unless he turn his back 
upon all the other architectural expressions of 
history, and, by following the logical methods of 
the medieval cathedrals, develop in his work 
‘‘an idea in matter.” None of these earnest 
thinkers have undertaken to enforce this doc- 
trine of exclusion and of philosophic design by 
the only nx thod which can be appreciated by the 
architect and bear fruit—viz., by graphic state 
ments illustrating to the eye their processes of 
composition. The essays of the brilliant Viollct- 
le-Duc in this direction are of exceeding interest 
to the architect, are very brave and ingenious 
and marvellously presented, but they have 
proved to be impracticable, and they have had 
no appreciable influence upon the practice of 
architecture. If Mr. Eidhtz should set forth his 
own logical processes in the same manner, he 
would commend his theories to the profession 
he addresses, and perhaps clearly illustrate that 
the development of construction is the only safe 
guide to architectural design; but we do not be- 
lieve that he could in this or in any other man- 
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ner logically exclude from the repertory of the 
any part of the precious 
inheritance of beautiful forms, whether classic, 


modern architect 
mediaeval, Saracenic, Indian, Japanese, or other, 
which are his peculiar property,which cannot be 
concealed from him, which enrich him far be- 
yond the wildest dreams of any of his predeces- 
sors, which constitute alike his greatest privilege 
By the vastness of his 
inheritance, he is compelled to a labor of com- 
parison and selection, which if he is wise will 


and his greatest danger. 


enrich his legitimate resources of design, but 
which if he is foolish will embarrass him and 
As he cannot turn his 
back upon his wealth, modern architecture must 
inevitably be eclectic. This constitutes the fun- 
damental distinction between old and new werk. 
By this intelligent catholicity, under the guid- 
ance of just laws, and recognizing all new de- 
velopments in mechanical forces, and all new 
discoveries in materiel, the complicated condi- 
tions of modern buildings can receive the most 


make him a spendthrift. 


characteristic development—a result impossible 
to be obtained by any system of exclusion, how- 
ever philosophic. 

Mr. Eidlitz very happily says that “ architec- 
ture tells us as much of Greece as Homer did, 
and of the Middle Ages more than has been ex- 
pressed in literature; yet,” he adds, “‘it has been 
silent since the thirteenth century.” The latter 
proposition is picturesque, but it is not true. It 
is a statement frequently repeated in other forms 
in this book. It needs but a glance to show that 
the function of architecture as a recorder of his- 
tory has never been exhibited with greater suc- 
cess than in setting forth the spirit of the 
successive reigns in France and England, for 
example, from the thirteenth century to 
the present time. There is a characteristic 
modification of forms in the architecture re- 
spectively of the Stuarts, of Queen Anne, of 
the Georges, and of Victoria, as in that of the 
successive Louises of France and in that of the 
Empire. The historian will one day recognize 
these as the most significant exponents of the 
spirit of these modern civilizations. Nay, he 
will find, even inthe much depreciated work of 
the present century, no doubtful indication of the 
sort of people we are. Certainly the indication 
would be clearer if the practitioners of the pre- 
sent time had been taught to eliminate the per- 
sonal element from their work; they would be 
better performing their function as educators if 
they were more prone to observe principles than 
fashions, and they would produce better art if, 
in their use of historical forms, they better un- 
derstood how to make them the expression of the 
structural conditions. Still, we have an art of 
the nineteenth century, and it is not entirely 
despicable. 

Mr. Eidlitz frequently insists that a proper use 
in art of old forms under new conditions is a 
practical impossibility, But it isevident enough 
that old forms are applicable to new work to the 
extent that new constructions are similar to old 
constructions; as the construction is modified the 
form is modified with it, and the old type 
is thus gradually merged into a series of new 
expressions. The process is perfectly legiti- 
mate. No philological purist would venture 
to say that the only language fit for poeti- 
cal expression is the pure~ Anglo-Saxon, and 
that the polyglot inheritance out of which is 
compacted the modern English tongue has only 
served to render it useless as the clothing of lofty 
thought. All human knowledge advances from 
the work of the past by processes of deduction, 
growth, and assimilation, Architecture is no 
exception to this rule, and, @ priori, it is not sci- 
entific to assume that the experiments and studies 
of successive generations of artists, through near- 
ly five centuries since the Renaissance, are a 
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mere waste of human endeavor, unworthy to be 
counted by the student among the treasures of 
experience. It is more in accordance with the 
thoughtless prejudice of the doctrinaire than 
with the prudent and educated conservatism 
of the professional student to assert that the 
formula of pilasters and entablature, which is 
the basis upon which the artists of the Renais- 
sance lavished such boundless wealth of beauti- 
ful invention, is not an expression of structure 
as direct as the buttress and pinnacle; that a 
window frame may be decorated by mouldings 
in chamfer and not by mouldings in relief; that 
it may be covered by a drip moulding or by a 
canopy, but never by a cornice or a pediment. 
It must be admitted that the architects of certain 
periods of the Renaissance, like those of the de- 
cadence of the Gothic, have made serious errors; 
have often made ornament more important than 
construction, often quoted the classic orders too 
literally or distorted them too capriciously; that 
they have misused their elements and misunder- 
stood the essential principles of design; but sure- 
ly their preponderance of brilliant work is not 
to be obliterated from the memory of the student 
because of such offences. 

In short, what the modern student of archi- 
tecture needs is a grammar, not an index er- 
purgatorius. To the extent that this prominent 
architect has, in the work before us, lent his 
powerful assistance to the fundamental fallacy 
of exclusion, his book is harmful, unphilosophic, 
and misleading. But there yet remains enough 
of sound reasoning and vigorous statement to 
make it worthy of respectful consideration and 
a notable addition to the literature of art. Mr. 
Eidlitz’s views of the status of the architect in 
relation to competitions, of the use and abuse of 
drawings in architectural education and experi- 
ence, of proportion and modelling, are wise and 
well stated, and need to be formulated in just that 
vigorous, not to say aggressive, style which 
makes Mr. Eidlitz an unpleasant opponent in 
argument, but a tower of strength when he is on 
the right side. 


THE STAGE. 

The Jeffersons. By William Winter. With il- 
lustrations. [American Actor Series.] Bos- 
ton: J. R. Osgood & Co, 1881. 12mo, pp. x.-252. 

Hours with the Players. By Dutton Cook. Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus; New York: Scribner 
& Welford. 1881. 8vo, 2 vols., pp. 277, 268, 

Genevieve Ward, a biographical sketch, from 
original material, derived from her family 
and friends. By Zadel Barnes Gustafson. 
With portrait. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
1882, 16mo, pp. xvii.-261. 

Le Voyage de Sarah Bernhardt en Amérique. 
Par Marie Colombier. Paris: Dreyfuss; New 
York: Christern, 1881. 

Mr. Hvutton’s “ American Actor Series ” began 

well with Mr. Barrett's ‘Forrest,’ and is now 

worthily continued by Mr. Winter's ‘ Jeffersons.’ 

With the possible exception of the Kembles, of 

whom at least four generations adorned the 

stage, the Jeffersons are the farthest-reaching of 

histrionic families. Thomas Jefferson (1728{ 7]-1807) 

was a friend and fellow-actor of Garrick’s. His 

son, Joseph Jefferson (1774-1832) was one of the 
best of the early American actors, a band of 
very remarkable ability. His son again, 
another Joseph Jefferson (1804-1842), and his 
daughter, Elizabeth, who still survives, held 
honored positions in the American theatre. In 
the fourth generation we find the present 

Mr, Joseph Jefferson, the third of his name, 

which he has made famous everywhere by his 

beautiful performance of Rip Van Winkle. 

Acting with his father now as the pert Fag of 

the ‘ Rivals” isa son of Mr, Joseph Jefferson, 
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who bears the name of the founder of the family. 
It is the story of these lives which Mr. Winter 
has undertaken to tell, and in telling it he has 
occasion to set forth much of the entertaining, 
instructive, and little-known history of the earlier 
American stage. We imagine that many 
readers of this volume will here make their first 
acquaintance with John Bernard, W. B. Wood, 
F. C. Wemyss, Sam Cowell, and the other actors 
who have recorded the incidents and accidents 
of their theatrical career with good-humored 
garrulity. For lack ot a Doran, the annals 
of the American stage remain unwritten ; 
and yet, in due proportion, they are as im- 
portant as the annals of the English stage. 
Sixty years ago the Chestnut Street Theatre of 
Philadelphia had a stock company second only to 
those of the patent houses of London, and much 
stronger than any now in this country or in Eng- 
land. Mr. Winter writes of this period after a 
careful study of the existing records, and his 
work shows a most conscientious zeal for exact- 
ness. We almost question whether he is not too 
liberal with his citation and notes; but thisis so 
rare a defect ina histrionic biographer that we 
may pardon the slight impediment to the narra- 
tive. Mr. Winter, at any rate, has read too 
many such biographies to omit in his turn one of 
the most indispensable ad juncts—the list of parts 
played by each actor, from which alone we can 
judge fairly of his position and powers. Thereis 
also an ample index of fifty columns. Thereare 
nine illustrations of varying value, the best be- 
ing a Rip Van Winkle from Linpincott's, and a 
Bob Acresfrom Scribner's. We have noted two 
misprints and one omission. The former are on 
p. ix., “1869” for ‘‘ 1879,” and on p. 129 (note), 
in which Beaumarchais’s comedy is called ‘‘ Le 
Barbiere de Séville”; and the latter is in the list 
of parts (p. 194) acted by the present Mr. Jeffer- 
son within the vast fifteen years, a list which 
should include Tracy Coach in “ Baby,” played 
in San Francisco about two years ago. 

Altogether Mr. Winter’s work is a thorough 
one, abounding in good criticisms and anecdote. 
Two or three of the incidents deserve quotation. 
Macready makes an appearance in these pages 
only to show his artitrary temper, while Forrest 
reveals his early kindliness and uprightness. 
When Macready came to act in Philadelphia in 
1826--7, Jefferson (the second) met him at dinner at 
the manager’s the night before the first rehearsal. 
Being an invalid, the comedian came upon the 
stage the next morning witha cane. Macready 
called the prompter, and commanded him, 
“Tell that person to put down his cane!” Out- 
raged at this attempt to overbear him, when a 
polite word of inquiry would have sufficed, Jef- 
ferson answered, ‘‘ Tell Mr. Macready that I shall 
not act with him during his engagement,” and he 
left the stage (p. 76). A few years later Forrest un- 
wittingly happened to play at the Walnut the 
night Jefferson was to take his benefit at the 
Chestnut. He wrote explaining, and offering to 
give the old comedian a night—an offer which was 
not then accepted. At a later time, when Jefferson 
was ‘“‘managing in Washington, Forrest came 
there as a star, and he then actually refused one 
night’s emolument. He had said that he would 
play one night for Jefferson, and he insisted on 
keeping his word ” (p. 121), One more anecdote, 
this time of the present Mr. Jefferson, and we 
have done with one of the few really scholarly 
books ever written about the American stage. 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson once acted Bob Brierly in 
the ‘‘ Ticket-of-Leave-Man ” at Hobart Town, in 
Tasmania, before an audience that included more 
than 600 ticket-of-leave-men ! 

Mr. Dutton Cook’s ‘Hours with the Players’ 
has a somewhat higher aim than his ‘ Book of 
the Play,’ and hits its mark with equal accura- 
cy, It is a collection of brief biograpbies, the 
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nucleus being a set of sketches of eight of the 
chief performers at the original production of 
the ‘ School for Scandal,” a little over a hundred 
years ago. These were the “creators,” as the 
French phrase has it, of Sir Peter and Lady Tea- 
zle, Sir Oliver, Joseph, and Charles Surface, Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, Mr. Crabtree, and Mrs. 
Candour. These eight chapters are preceded by 
an account of the affray between Will Mountfort 
and Lord Mohun—in which Mr. Cook fights 
against both Macaulay and Thackeray in de- 
fence of Lord Mohun’s innocence and Mrs. Brace- 
girdle’s character—and sketches of Peg Woffing- 
ton and Perdita Robinson. In the second volume 
Mr. Cook considers the careers of Mr. and Mrs. 
Baddeley, the marriage of the young Irish actor, 
O’Brien, to a daughter of the Ear! of Ilchester (a 
marriage which Thackeray paraphrased in the 
‘Virginians’), the wooing of Miss Smithson by 
Hector Berlioz, the lives of J. B. Booth, Farren, 
Mrs. Glover, C. J. Mathews, Rachel, Charlotte 
Cushman, and Charles Kean, and closes with 
a note on Charles Fechter. Many of these es- 
says are admirably done. One gets a better idea 
of C. J. Mathews’s life from these fifty pages 
of Mr. Cook’s than from the bulky tomes which 
Charles Dickens compiled. Many of the later 
actors Mr. Cook has himself seen and is able to 
criticise at firsthand. The others he reconstructs 
by the aid of contemporary criticism and the 
many stage memoirs. He has the sense of pro- 
portion and the gift of interesting, is intelligent 
and unprejudiced, and is as widely read in the 
dramatic ana of England and France as Mr. 
Winter is in the dramatic ana of England and 
America, Of the mass and variety of American 
dramatic biography Mr. Cook has evidently no 
conception. His essays on the elder Booth 
and on Charlotte Cushman are written with 
an evident desire to be just and to be 
as full as possible; but they are little more than 
abstracts of Mr. Gould’s and Miss Stebbins’s 
volumes, supplemented by a few English autho- 
rities. There are reflections on the early Ame- 
rican stage (ii., pp. 60, 145, 155, for example) 
which Mr, Cook would doubtless not have made 
had he been familiar with the matter collected 
in Mr. Winter’s book, or with the authorities 
from whom Mr. Winter derived it. Despite this 
blemish, which affects mainly the two American 
chapters, we take pleasure in recommending 
‘Hours with the Players’; it gives decidedly the 
best account to be found anywhere of many of 
the chief figures of the British stage during the 
past century and a half. 

Mrs. Gustafson’s life of Miss Ward is a very 
queer book. Just how queer itis may be best 
shown by a schedule of its contents. It begins 
with a song, ‘‘Genevieve,” written by Mrs. 
Gustafson, followed by the music composed for 
it by Miss Philp; after this comes a preface ex- 
plaining how and why the book came to be 
written; and then a letter of Ristori’s. This is 
all preliminary and not paged. The book itself 
begins with an epigraph quoted from Miss Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps: “I can conceive of few 
things more stimulating to a woman than a 
gifted mother,” after which we have two score 
pages about Miss Ward’s mother and brother, 
and their doings in Paris during the siege, while 
Miss Ward herself was in New York. Next 
is a ‘Song of the Serf,” which we are in- 
formed was “ written to Miss Genevieve Ward, 
during her visit to Florence, by Buchanan 
Read.” Then, at last, the real biography begins 
with five pages (41-46) on Miss Ward’s birth and 
childhood, and twenty-four pages (47-71) de- 
scribing her forced marriage with the Russian 
Guerbel—an account, by the way, which differs 
somewhat from that given in the pamphlet 
biography circulated in New York when 
‘* Madame Guerrabella” was about to appear 
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here in opera some fifteen or more years ago. 
Next is a page of ‘Lines to Genevieve Ward, 
written in Florence,” and signed Buchanan 
Read. Thirty pages more (75-104) tell us of Miss 
Ward’s musical education, of her successes as an 
operatic singer under the name of ‘Guerra- 
bella ”—Italianized from Guerbel—and of the loss 
of her singing voice. A sonnet in French 
by M. Charles Boissire precedes an account (pp. 
107-148) of her studies for the dramatic stage 
and her appearances in Paris and London. 
Atleast ten of these thirty-six pages are filled 
with extracts from newspaper articles, and five 
more with letters of compliment and congratu- 
lation, of which the only one of consequence was 
written by M. Regnier. After another sonnct 
(‘‘ Katherine,” by Mr. G. W. Peters), we are told 
(pp. 147-169) of Miss Ward's professional visit to 
America in 1878. Another chapter (173-208) sets 
forth the production of “‘ Forget-me-Not,” with 
elaborate publication of letters (evidently meant 
to be private) and of random criticism copied 
from the scrap-book which is an actress’s favorite 
possession. Strangely enough, the most discri- 
minating praise Miss Ward ever received (to 
our knowledge) is not quoted. It appeared 
in Scribner’s in an acute and incisive anony- 
mous article on the ‘London Theatres.” 
The Appendix (pp. 209-254) is a reprint of 
the legal documents in the case of Genevieve 
Ward, plaintiff, against Theodore Moss and 
Lester Wallack, defendants—a case which was 
still in the courts. Last of all is an ‘Index 
of Names,” not of persons and plays mentioned 
in the book, but ‘“‘of families that have inter- 
married with the Ward family and its descen- 
dants of various names, as given in ‘The Ward 
Family,’ published by Samuel G. Drake, Boston, 
1851.” This last eccentricity is typical of the 
helter-skelter composition of the whole book. 
The genealogical reference, however, serves to 
remind us of a highly amusing anecdote (p. 95) 
of “Tom” Corwin’s calling on Mrs. Ward, 
claiming a relationship by marriage, and declar- 
ing that he had just been visited by two Hunga- 
rian officers, sent by the Hungarian people to 
offer him the crown of Hungary, because he was 
of the family of the “good king Matthias ” Cor- 
vinus ! Altogether the book is odd in its English, 
its construction, and still more in the taste it 
displays. It is greatly to be regretted that a 
lady of as many accomplishments as Miss Ward 
should have allowed so silly and puerile a pro- 
duction to be published as by authority. 

This book about an American actress was pub- 
lished shortly after one about a French actress, 
and as the one should have been called ‘The 
Autobiography of Mrs. Ward, with passages 
from the life of her daughter, Miss Genevieve 
Ward,’ so the other might be entitled ‘ Adven- 
tures of Mile. Colombier in America, with inci- 
dental anecdotes of her former friend, Mlle. 
Bernhardt.’ Save me from my friends, must be 
Mlle. Bernhardt’s fervent wish. She has been 
often abused, but never so neatly shown up as 
by Mlle. Colombier. Her venality, her greed, 
her carelessness of her art, her vanity, and many 
another of her little sins are here set down, not 
in malice, but merely as facts. Mlle. Colombier 
does not think much of these United States or of 


sembles the authors of ‘ Offenbach en Amérique’ 
and ‘ Rachel au Nouveau Monde.’ M. Beauval- 
let, however, who wrote of Rachel's visit, did 
find one American actor to praise—Mr. William 
Warren, of Boston. Mlle. Colombier finds none, 
and falls foul of Miss Clara Morris with feminine 
ferocity. Thirty or forty caricatures from Puck 
and its now defunct rival Chic adorn Mlle. 
Colombier’s pages. 
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MORSELLI ON SUICIDE. 

Suicide: An Essay in Comparative Moral Sta 
tistics. By Henry Morselli, M.D., Physician 
in-Chief to the Royal Asylum for the Insane, 
ete. Revised and abridged by the author for 
the English Version. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co, 1882. 12mo, pp. xi.-388, 

In a graceful preface, Professor Morselli says 
that he has authorized the present translation, 
which forms the latest number of the Interna- 
tional Scientific Series, chiefly from the desire of 
making it known to foreigners that ‘ Italy also 
works in the new method of philosophy.” One 
need not look further than the table of contents 
to perceive that these studies have taken their 
intellectual initiative from “the great country 
of Shakespeare and Darwin.” Dividing his sub- 
ject into two parts—analysis and synthesis—he 
discusses, under the first head, the increase and 
regularity of suicide in civilized countries ; the 
**cosmico-natural influences,” such as climate, 
season, even the hours of the day, which influence 
suicide ; the ethnological and the social influ 
ences ; the biological, social, and psychological 
conditions of the individual ; and the laws and 
the individual conditions which determine the 
methods and the places of suicide. In the second 
part of the work (which has been curtailed in 
the present translation) Dr, Morselli indicates, 
according to the laws of evolution in civilized 
societies, the rationale of the facts that have 
been discussed, and says that the cure of suicide 
is ‘‘the formation of character.” 

To give the substance of Dr. Morselli’s exposi- 
tion would be impossible, within our limits oven 
in an abstract; for the work isitself the abstract 
of most voluminous data, gathered during many 
years by many observers, official and volunteer, 
from nearly all the countries of the civilized 
world. It is seldom that so large a mass of 
statistics is so well and carefully handled as 
in this book, not only as to the clear presenta 
tion of the data, but also as to caution in their 
acceptance and a clear perception of modifying 
data. The number of European suicides is very 
great (Dr. Morselli treats but incidentally of the 
American); and the almost overwhelming array 
of data is treated with equal prudence and lucidi- 
ty, as we hope to indicate by such analysis as can 
here be made. 
‘** Suicide,” says Prof. Morselli, ‘‘ appears less 
susceptible of positive appreciation than all other 
expressions of the human will, The character 
which classical paganism attributed to suicide 
was simply individual: the famous phrase of the 
Stoics, Mori licet cui vivere non placet, is no- 
thing more than the formula of this individual- 
ism. Religion and laws have never risen to the 
consideration of this crime under the more gene- 
ric aspect of a tendency certainly hurtful, but 
one connected with the natural development of, 
society. It was necessary to collect ali the facts, 
to unite them, to consider their analogies and 
differences; to do, in short, precisely the reverse 
of what philosophy had done.” 

What are some of the main data which the 
analytic method gives us? Suicide is becoming 
more frequent with each quinquennium (table 
iii.) in all parts of Europe where statistics have 
been taken. The only exceptions are during 
1851-5 and 1866-70, in Norway and Denmark 


| Tespectively. Since 1865 suicides have been more 
the inhabitants thereof. In this respect she re- | 


frequent in the kingdom of Saxony than in any 


| other state; for the ten years (1806-75) they 


numbered 298 per 1,000,000 yearly. At the 
other extreme of the scale stand Italy and the 
Slavs of the south, with 35 and 20 suicides per 
1,000,000 respectively. In England the ratio has 
long been remarkably steady. From 1836 to 
1875 it rose only from 63 to 66 per 1,000,000 ; 
but Professor Morselli warns us that in Eng- 
land ‘“‘many suicides figure in the category 
of ‘mental alienation.’” The north of Europe, 
from the time of Tacitus, ‘‘has been acknow- 
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‘* Although the influence of climate cannot be 
detached from the social and ethnical elements, 
it is, in all probability, the most powerful of 
them all. From the northeast of France to the 
eastern borders of Germany a suicidiqenous area 
exists, where suicide reaches the maximum of its 
intensity. The influence of Paris, notwithstand- 
ing its great intensity, does not extend to the 
side of the Loire, the Meuse, and the Ardennes; 
in all the rest of western Europe the other point 
of suicidal influence is formed by the purely 
Germanic countries.” 

With regard to orography, suicides are most 
frequent where the country is low; to hydrogra- 
phy, in the region of the great rivers; to geology, 
in alluvial countries of the more recent epochs 
(Denmark, the plain, the lle de 
France), By seasons and months, suicide is most 
frequent when the earth isin aphelion, least fre- 
quent in perihelion ; June is the favorite month 
for suicide; ia December it is the least frequent. 
For the influences of meteorological conditions 
on suicide no data exist; but it has been shown 
that the accessions of madness and epilepsy coin- 
cide with atmospheric and electric disturbances. 
“It is most probable that the moon exercises 
more or less influence on suicides, as it does on 
fits of madness and epilepsy, which are general- 
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ly aggravated at the time of the waning moon 
(full moon and second quarter).” In this period, 
according to Schiaparelli, cloudy and stormy 
weather prevails. As to calendar divisions of 
time, Brierre de Boismont has shown that in 
France suicides are most frequent during the 
first ten days of the month, and especially fre- 
quent on the first and second; and of the week 
days, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Monday. 

“Saturday,” Professor Morselli remarks, “is 
the favorite day of those who live by manual 
labor, the day on which the workman receives 
his pay, the day of joy, of material well-being, 
of moral quiet; and this content of mind lasts 
through Sunday, on which day the gluttonous, 
dissipated man wastes the money earned during 
the week. The new week begins with satiety, 
remorse, intolerance of work.” 

Women, however, commit suicide most fre- 
quently on Sunday—an unexplained fact of 
much psychological interest. As to the time of 
day, the distribution of suicides is not parallel, 
as might be expected, with the hours of silence, 
quiet, and isolation; it favors the active part of 
the day, and this is a reason why the months in 
which the daylight is longest—June, May, and 
July—show the largest number of suicides. The 
hours of the maximum are from 6 A. M. until 
noon. 

Coming now to ethnic influences, Professor 
Morselli says : ‘‘ The purer the German race, the 
stronger the Germanism of a country, the more 
it reveals in its psychical character an extraor- 
dinary propensity to self-destruction. . . . 
Slavism tends to lower the average of suicides as 
Germanism elevates it.” With regard to the 
aggregate of Europeans, the frequency of sui- 
cide has a nearly definite relation to the 
stature, though it is not pretended that this is 
anything more than an incidental relation. One 
who starts from Norway, where the maxi- 
mum stature is found, and passes “ over Eng- 
land, Belgium, and France, or over Denmark, 
Germany, and Austria, to reach Sicily or Spain, 
will perceive the stature of the population di- 
minish progressively from 1.72 metres to 1.60, 
and in general, also, the averages of suicides from 
above 100 to below 20. But if the various na- 
tions are considered separately, this connection 
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between stature and suicide is often wanting,” 
though “the frequency of suicide in the various 
parts of Italy generally is in a direct ratio with 
stature,” and it is 
brachycephalic 


most frequent among the 


races — Ligurians, Venetians, 
Modenese, Lombards, and Livornese. 

that of religion 
has 2 noticeable influence upon suicide ; its fre- 
quency “is in states of Catholic religion, 58 per 
million, in Protestant States 190,in Greek 40; 
but here comes in the great infiuence of Slavism.” 
In Bavaria, Prussia, Wiirtemberg, and Austria, 
the average among Protestants is 102.7 ; among 
among all other Christians, 
26.2; and among the Jews, 48.4 per million. 
‘*Protestantism is an eminently mystic re- 
ligion, tending to develop the reflective powers 
of the mind and to exaggerate the inward strug- 
gles of the conscience. This exercise of the 
thinking organs, which, when they are weak by 
nature, is always damaging, renders them yet 
more susceptible of morbid impressions.” 

As to intelligence, it is those countries and 
classes of individuals which have the highest 
standards of general culture that manifest 
the strongest suicidal tendency. ‘‘The Ger- 
manic peoples are more cultivated than all the 
other European nations. Prussia stands 
first, both as to education and suicides ; France 
comes next, second in both characteristics”; last 
come Italy and Hungary. There is a direct re- 
lation between the number of suicides and the 
school attendance and the number of newspapers 
(table xviii.). The relation of public morality 
to suicide is not a definite one, so far as re- 
searches have gone; that of criminality is little 
more so, though the conclusion has been reached 
that when the annual average of suicides is on 
the increase, a synchronous increase of crime 
also generally occurs. Economical and political 
causes, such as short crops, high prices, a dense 
population, everywhere multiply suicides. The 
states which have the most railways, as well as 
newspapers, have generally the most suicides, 
City life favors them; Paris has an influence in 
this respect which extends into neighboring de- 
partments, and London and Berlin have always 
had more suicides than the other parts of the 
state. 

Turning to the individual influences which 
determine suicide, Professor Morselli finds that 
sex and age are the most important. In every 
country the proportion of suicides is three or four 
men to one woman. The Spanish women, how- 
ever, have a strong suicidal tendency, perhaps 
attributable to the force of their passions; Italian 
women, in a similar climate, manifest no such 
special tendency. In each sex suicide increases 
in direct ratio with the age (figures 5, 6) until 
about the sixty-fifth year. It is more frequent 
at the critical periods of life; and the diminution 
of suicide among the old *‘ belongs to the weak- 
ening of character and to the want of energy 
natural to the last period of life.” Taking both 
sexes together, the ages between fifty and sixty- 
five are those of the strongest suicidal tendency. 
These estimates are founded, of course, upon the 
numbers of the population surviving at the dif- 
erent ages in question. The curve constructed 
on the actual number of suicides reduced to per- 
centages (figure 4), is regularly parabolic; while 
‘*in each of the sexes separately considered the 
curve becomes analogous to the aggregate of 
the whole population. . . . Two periods 
in life are characterized by a special inclination 
toward suicide : the first from youth to complete 
manhood ; the second, during manhood, extends 
to almost the whole of old age. . . . The 
diminution in the last period of life is much more 
irregular than in all the other conditions: 
strongest in Wiirtemberg, less strong in Sweden, 
Belgium, and England, very weak in France, Ba- 
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varia, and Italy ; failing almost entirely in Den- 
mark, Saxony, Austria, and perhaps Prussia.” 
Suicides in childhood are exceptional: ‘‘ There 
are, however, suicides conumitted by mere infants 
of five and even three years old.” Inthe French 
statistics of the eight years 1866-68, 1870-72, 
1874-75, there are registered thirty-eight sui- 
cides of children of thirteen years, eleven of 
twelve, sixteen of eleven, six of ten, four of nine, 
three of eight, and eight of seven years only 

After sex and age, the civil status is the most 
important of the individual influences in ques- 
tion. Ina striking graphic delineation (p. 235), 
Prof. Morselli shows at a glance the relative in- 
fluence upon suicide, for both sexes, of the civil 
status and of the family, a shaded column re- 
presenting each of the following conditions re- 
spectively: For Italy, the unmarried, the mar- 
ried, the widowed; for France, the married with 
children, the childless married, the widowed 
with children, and the childless widowed. In 
Italy the married men and the unmarried 
women (in all cases taking equal numbers of the 
classes compared) commit suicide least frequent- 
ly, the widows and the widowers the oftenest; 
in France one out of ten of the childless widow- 
ers commits suicide, and one in forty-eight of the 
childless widows: while of either sex the married 
with children are the least prone to suicide. 
Still, says Prof. Morselli, ‘‘the proportion of 
married women who inflict death upon them- 
selves deserves all the attention of psychology; 
it denotes that woman does not often find in 
matrimony the happiness of her youthful 
dreams.” 

The influence of professions upon suicide is a 
study of difficulty, because accurate and uniform 
professional censuses of population are still rare; 
even for Prussia no exact conclusions can be 
reached on this point, though the most ample and 
precise information on the professions of the 
suicides is given. Wagner’s figures on the mil- 
lion for the French industries are as follows: 
Millers, 97; bakers, 116; butchers, 164; tailors, 191; 
shoemakers, 109; workers in textile industries, 
176; in metal industries, 260 In Italy those who 
are skilled in ‘‘food industries” are the most 
prone to suicide, and, on the other hand, those of 
the highest culture—literary and scientific men. 
Both in Italy, France, and Prussia, ‘‘ the known 
disposition of doctors to become mad (Verga)” 
considerably swells the return of suicides. Sol- 
diers, too, and especially the officers, are prone 
to suicide; and the tendency augments with the 
length of service. 

The means of suicide would seem to be a mat- 
ter of voluntary choice; but this so-called volun- 
tary action is as regular and uniform as the 
phenomena of birth and death. Each country 
has its predilections, but in all the rope is 
chosen most frequently, and drowning next; 
then firearms, then weapons which cut or stab, 
and then all other means, Even the localities 
selected by the suicide are determined by con- 
stant laws, which are here studied with the au- 
thor’s usual thoroughness, 

In the second part of the work Dr. Morselli 
gives a brief explanatory synthesis of the sub- 
ject which he has treated so elaborately. “‘Sui- 
cide,” he says, “‘is an effect of the struggle for 
existence and of human selection, which works 
according to the laws of evolution among civil- 
ized peoples.” ‘Suicide is not an act depending 
upon the personal spontaneity of man, but cer- 
tainly neither less than, nor unlike, ordinary 
births and deaths, crimes, or mental diseases, is 
a social fact.” ‘‘The idea of free will in the 
human microcosm agrees with that of the doc- 
trine of chance in the universal macrocosm 
(Herzen).” A lecturer upon suicide said recently 
that his subject, had ig all probability been seri- 
ously meditated, at on¢ time or another, by each 
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one of his hearers. It is certainly one of general 
interest, and Prof. Morselli’s treatment of it, at 
once an attractive and a thoroughly scientific one, 
will draw to his valuable book the attention it 
deserves. 


The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the 
Action of Worms, with Observations of their 
Habits. By Charles Darwin. With Illustra- 
tions. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881. 
Pp. 326. 

ONE of the secrets of Mr. Darwin’s success in in- 

terpreting nature lies in his ability ‘ to sum up 

the effects of a continually recurrent cause,” 
however slight the momentary results may ap- 
pear, The means by which he has produced such 

a marvellous change in modern modes of thought 

respecting the origin of species are similar to 

those used with such effect forty or fifty years 
ago by Lyell to establish a similar principle 
respecting the action of inanimate forces in 
geology. The volume before us—the result 
of forty years of careful observation—would 
have delighted the author of the ‘ Principles of 
Geology,’ for it illustrates in a striking manner 
the enormous geological effects which may be 
produced by a cause supposed to be insignificant, 
but which, as usual, turns out to be unnoticed 
rather than insignificant. Mr. Darwin estimates 
that there are in gardens 53,767 worms to the 
acre, and that they would weigh 356 pounds. 

Having four or five gizzards apiece, each worm 

is able to digest a large amount of coarse food, 

and to e: 7 his ‘‘ peck of dirt” in a brief space of 


time. Careful weighing of the “castings” 
brought to the surface by worms shows that 
they sometimes amount to sixteen tons per 


acre annually—sufficient to produce two inches 
of so-called ‘“‘ vegetable mould” in ten years. 
Since worms often burrow to a depth of seven or 
eight feet, it follows that they may play no mean 
part in undermining and burying loose stones 
and monuments of art. Through their agency a 
field near Mr. Darwin’s house has been cleared 
of cobble stones within his remembrance, and 
this not so much from the fact that the pebbles 
have been undermined as because fine earth has 
been brought to the surface. Many of the foun- 
dations of Roman buildings recently discovered 
in Great Britain are preserved underneath this 
constantly accumulating deposit of ‘earth 
mould,” which is from two to three feet deep 
over the ruins at Wroxeter. We shall wonder 
if some bold theorist does not soon attempt to 
account for the prairies of the West as the work 
of worms. The same action of worms which, in 
favoring circumstances, covers the surface with 
humus, in other circumstances promotes denuda- 
tion, since it exposes the fine earth to the action 
of both wind and water. 

The literary skill of Mr. Darwin appears to 
special advantage in this volume. He has in- 
vested a most unpromising subject with the 
charm of a romance, his style reminding one of 
Robinson Crusoe. Children, as we know from 
experience, read the volume with eager interest, 
and the philosopher may find much food for re- 
flection in the amount of intelligence described as 
displayed by an animal so devoid of senses as Mr. 
Darwin proves the worm to be. Feeling and a 
faint sense of smell seem the only avenues through 
which the objects of sense perception penetrate the 
worm’s mind, yet worms show signs of fear, are 
somewhat social, and have some power of atten- 
tion; but we are sorry to say they are cannibals. 
After perusing the book it is difficult not to share 


in the enthusiasm of the author’s closing para- 
graph: 
“The plough is one of the most ancient and 


most valuable of man’s inventions; but long be- 
fore he existed the land was in fact regularly 
ploughed, and still continues to be thus plough 

by earthworms. It may be doubted whether 
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there are many other animals which have played 
soimportant a part in the history of the world 
as have these lowly-organized creatures.” 


The Hero of Cowpens. A Centennial Sketch. 
New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 1 vol. 8vo. 
THE preface to this volume contradicts its title. 
The hero of Cowpens stand on cover and froutis- 
piece, while the prologue promises to show him 
the hero of all for which Arnold has been praised. 
The contrast is not needed for Morgan's fame, 
which shines distinct and peculiar among Revo- 
lutionary reputations. This memoir states, with 
prema Aer’ frankness, the obscure origin, the nar- 
row early life, and the lack of education or social 
influence of its subject. The striking features of 
the portrait redeem the commonplace setting, 
for which there is therefore the less need of 
such apology as is offered in suggestions of what 
parentage the Greeks in like case would have in- 
voked, and in the boast that he was ‘the son of 
God, who is able to raise up his children from the 

stones.’ 

Daniel Morgan was a yeoman commander. 
Not used to be called in counsel upon great ope- 
rations, nor placed in separate responsible com- 
mand, bis qualities made him invaluable as an 
auxiliary in a war waged with miiitia levies in 
a rude country. They were promptness, subor- 
dination, close sympathy with his men, and the 
special training, for him and them, of experts in 
woodcraft and sharpshooting. Courage and 
endurance were matters of course, and honor 
and honesty innate with him. He was an aid for 
the most part tocommanders of no highcapacity. 
But the work he had to do was not the worse done 
because it was sometimes ill guided. What was 
laid upon him he performed perfectly, and it may 
be that more generous leadership might have 
afforded him gre oceasion for independent 
achievement. His hardy constitution and rough 
early training enabled him to carry his nen with 
little loss to the end of Arnold’s Quixotic winter 
march through the wilds and torrents of Maine. 
In the assault on Quebec he was the only captain 
who fulfilled his task, actually taking a battery, 
entering the lower town, capturing ‘* whole pla- 
toons” of prisoners, and carrying all before him 
till Montgomery’s fall defeated the attack, and 
compelled his surrender. after 
eight months’ captivity, alities of 
hardiness and him to 
Washington, command 


ater 


On his release, 
the same qu 
mmended 
him in 
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vicilanee ¢ 
who 


pl rced 


of 500 picked men, serving through the Jer- 
sey campaign on scouting and outpost duty, 
and on occasion as formidable skirmishers. Ina 
letter to Washington, written four years later, 


he regrets that ‘‘ during the whole course of the 
war he had never on any important event had 
the honor of serving particularly under him.” 
Transferred to the noithern army of Gates, he 
justified Washington's expressed dependence on 
him, his officers, and men. At Bemus’ Heights 
the most stubborn fighters were his marksmen, 
and the decision of Saratoga hung upon the riffe- 
ball that by his special orders cut down Fraser. 
Yet he was barely mentioned to Congress, and 
not at all rewarded by them. After Burgoyne’s 
surrender, eighteen months of service near Phila- 
delphia and at Valley Forge followed, severe 
and skilful, but not conspicuous. In June, 1779, 
impaired health, together with a keen feeling of 
the neglect of Congress and the slight recogni- 
tion of his value as an officer, led to bis resigna- 
tion. 

Upon Gates’s appointment the following year 
to a Southern command, he sought the help of 
Morgan once more. The retired colonel accepted 
such amends as he offered for his own injustice, 
but refused for a time to serve without deserved 
promotion. Moved at last by the wretchedness 
of South Carolina, whose citizens, says Bancroft, 
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‘suffered more, and dared more, and achieved 
more, than the men of any other State,” and 
spurred by the news of Arnold’s treason, Morgan 
vielded, and jomed Gates in September, 1780 
Congress soon after gave him the rank of brig: 
dier-general, several hundred picked men were 
placed under his command, and by the orders of 
Greene, who soon superseded Gates, he occupied 
the northern border of South Carolina, with a 
force about half that of the main army, and 
with a large discretion as to its management. 

The battle of Cowpens, fought in January, 
1781, aided to make Yorktown in October possi- 
ble. It wasforced upon Morgan, yet he avoided 
being taken ata disadvantage. The ground was 
well chosen, the order skilfully arranged, and the 
movements carried out as planned. The com- 
mander’s personal influence supplied the lack of 
training for many of bis men who arrived the 
night before, and held them steady to their work, 
The complete success of the battle was the more 
brilliant as it was won over the most formida 
ble partisan who appeared on the other side dur 
ing the war. And it was followed up by a 
masterly retreat, made 
lis’s approach, and 
tbling 
cue the fruits of victory in prisoners and spoils. 
Within a month afterward Morg failing 
health compelled him to resign—in February, not 
in October, as a misprint reads—and though he 
afterward joined Lafayette fora few we 
ing the as obliced to deny himself 
the satisfaction of sharing the struggle and the 
honor of Yorktown. 

The battle of Cowpens and its sequel gave ear 
nest of a military genius which, 


necessary by Cornwal- 
skilfully by a 
the line of march as to res 


managed so 
sudden dor on 


in’s 


ks dur 


summer, he « 


if earlier recog 
nized, might have grown conspicuous, with great 
results to the cause. Morgan’s rank and fame 
were won by hard work of the march and field, 
not by plying in the camp the politician’s arts. 
He had no chances for favoritism and no taste 
for intrigue. Extracts given from his corre- 
spondence show the esteem in which the worthiest 
of bis brothers-in-arms held him; and the con 
stant friendship of Lafayette testifies to his man- 
liness and honorable character. It was hardly 
worth the author's while, for the sake of throw- 
ing out these qualities in a high light, to grind 
up Arnold again into black paint for a back- 

Morg native vigor, and his 
gallantry deserve to be celebrated in 
rather more dignified style than one that deco- 
rates itself with tags from Scripture, Shakspere, 
and the classics. 
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simple 
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Prairie Lands. Sketches of 
By Lady Duffus Hardy. 
R. Worthington. 1881. 


Through Cities and 
.an American Tour. 

New York: 
Lapy Dvurrus Harpy’s book is the record of 
a tour made by herself and a companion, a year 
or two ago, in Canada and the United States. 
Her narrative begins with the departure from 
England in the steamship Sardinian, and con 
tinues witha detailed recital of the incidents of 
her visits to Quebec, Montreal, New York, and 
Chicago, the experiences of the overland journey 
(via Salt Lake City), to California, an account of 
her stay in San Francisco, and sundry excursions 
in the neighborhood, and of her return thence, 
with short visits at Denver, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, and Boston. Lady Harvey is an observant 
traveller and a pleasant writer. She is always 
of cheerful mood and a friendly critic, especially 
of what she sees in the United States. But these 
qualities are hardly strong enough to lift her 
narrative much above the level of common 
place things. For some readers in her own coun- 
try who have never travelled in America, her 
book may possess an interest which it is not 
likely to have for general readers here. 
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Still, even for us a special interest attaches to 
it from the fact of its publication almost simul- 
taneously with Mrs. Dall’s description of a jour- 
ney, for the greater part, over the same ground 
and under somewhat similar circumstances. The 
two books, contrasted one with the other, afford 
a noteworthy illustration of what very different 
views two persons may take of the same thing. 
In the present instance there are two tourists, 
perienced travellers, both in many respects simi- 
larly situated, being unaccompanied by male 
escort, and both going over the same route at 
nearly the same time—so nearly, indeed, that 
when, on leaving Ogden, Lady Hardy pictures 
one of her “ restless and lively ” fellow-travellers, 
the recent reader of Mrs. Dall’s experience at 
that place, not familiar with her personal ap- 
pearance, might be pardoned the momentary 
suspicion that they went by the same train ; and 
yet their impressions of many things are as 
different as light and shade. Mrs. Dall says: 
‘*T did not find it easy to travel alone beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. On the contrary, for the 
first time, I found myself commanding neither 
attention nor respect on the ground of simple 
womanhood.” Lady Hardy says : 


‘In the next section to ours is a pretty young 


na. A lady can do that in this country without 
running the slightest risk of annoyance or incon- 
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By John Champlin, Jr., editor of “The Young 
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trated, $2 75. 


The Summer School of Philoso- 
phy at Mount Desert. 
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Symonds's Renatssance in Italy. 


Part Il. THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. 


8vo, $3 50. 


PartIl THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 
8vo, $3 50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


I had any family, whether large or small, but es- 
pecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Professor J. B- 
Fonssagrives’s ‘ Mother's Register,’ consisting of a serics 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or $1 25 for two volumes. 
Address Publisher of the Nation. 


New York. 


both ladies, both, as their statements imply, ex- | 


The Nation. 


veniencein any way. Theconductors and all the 
train officials devote themselves most loyally to 
her service, and are always at hand to give ‘her 
any advice she may require. They pass her on 
from train to train or from stage to stage till she | 
arrives at the end of her journey, having receiv- | 
ed the same courteous attention throughout. 
Indeed, to thoroughly enjoy travelling in perfect 
comfort and freedom from anxiety one must be 
an unprotected female.” 


Mrs. Dall found no palace or drawing-room 
car on the overland route—‘‘ only the ordinary 
Pullman sleeping-car, or silver-palace, with the 
usual abuses.” She had great difficu%iy in man- 
aging her hand-baggage, as the colored ‘porters 


| expect large fees, and devote themselves only to | 


men whose boots they black and from whom 
they receive much money. At Ogden, where 
Mrs. Dall arrived in a torrent of rain, she had 
‘quite a long distance to go with three pieces of 
hand baggage. I could not,” she says, “‘ persuade 
a porter to touch them, unless I would leave them 
exposed on the platform at his discretion. I 
hired a boy to lift two, and then insisted on the 
shelter of a smoking-car for myself and my 
baggage, until a gentleman from Brooklyn pro- 
cured my berth ticket. The three colored porters | 


could not have been more disobliging if they had 


| been 








| 


| Ogden, upon leaving the “ rich, 
girl travelling quite alone from Boston to ‘Arizo- Rte t 5 
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On the other hand, Lady 
‘luxurious ”; at 
brown, sombre- 


three fiends.” 
fardy finds the Pullman car 


hued Pullman cars” and resuming the journey 
on the Central Pacific in the “* nee cars,” 
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| which brightens Lady Hardy’s sketch. 
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she finds “an obliging official” who “stands at 
the entrance of every carriage and shows you to 
your special section as courteously as you would 
be shown into the reception-room of a friend.” 
She sees nothing fiendish in the porter. On the 
contrary, she describes the colored servant of the 
hotel-car on the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way as a ‘“‘good-humored negro, ‘God’s image 
carved in ebony.’” And so, throughout the two 
books, in a greater or less degree, the light that 
falls on Mrs. Dall’s picture is opposite to that 
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